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NEWS NOTES 


Nebraska Secondary Program Em- 
phasizes Improvement of Instruction 
in Local Schools. The Nebraska High 
School Improvement Program is mov- 
ing forward along the lines originally 
laid out by the Scope Committee in 
the spring of 1940. A number of 
committees, which were established as 
a result of the recommendations of the 
Scope Committee, have been working 
intensively on the problems assigned. 
Each committee reported on the status 
of its activities at a general meeting 
held in December. Four of the com- 
mittees submitted tentative drafts for 
publications which will be issued as a 
part of the program. These are as fol- 
lows: Background and Procedures of 
the High School Improvement Pro- 
gram; Remedial Reading and Library; 
Outstanding Educational Procedures 
and Projects; and Vocational Educa- 
tion and Guidance. ‘These bulletins 
will come from the press some time 
in February and will be distributed to 
all high schools in the state as basic 
material in aiding them to undertake 
improvement of their local programs. 

Other committees are also carrying 
forward various activities. The Com- 
mittee on Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards has sponsored 
a program through which local high 
school faculties working under the di- 
rection of staff members from the 
University of Nebraska have engaged 
in an intensive study and evaluation 
of their own educational program. 
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The Evaluative Criteria has been the 
basis for this work. The Committee 
on Professional Discussional Materials 
is working on the preparation of a 
study and procedures bulletin which 
local faculties may utilize in working 
on their own problems of curriculum 
development and instructional im- 
provements. This publication will not 
be available until later in the year. 
The main emphasis of the program 
now centers on getting local schools 
interested in improving their own in- 
structional programs. The committee 
responsible for the direction of the 
program is requesting additional ap- 
propriations from the legislature so 
that the state department may con- 
tinue the program for two more years. 


» 


Curriculum Revision in the Altoona 
High School. Methods of curriculum 
revision in the Altoona High School 
followed two different roads. A num- 
ber of faculty groups, representing 
all subject fields, were selected. Each 
group working with parents, students, 
and calling on outside technical assist- 
ance, made a study of the needs and 
interests of the high school students. 
The results of these studies were co- 
ordinated, and then the subject depart- 
ments were asked to attempt to meet 
needs which apparently fell within the 
subject fields. As a result of these 
attempts new courses have been de- 
veloped, the outstanding ones being a 
course in science dealing with such 
problems as housing, fueling, and 
clothing, a social studies course in per- 
sonal and group adjustment, English 
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courses placing greater emphasis on 
reading and free reading, the mathe- 
matics courses dealing with social and 
community mathematics, home eco- 
nomics courses in consumer education, 
and the development of home econom- 
ics courses for boys. The second 
method of curriculum revision has 
been the result of teachers and classes 
taking up various areas of living and 
making a common study of the needs 
of the students within these areas. 
These courses are carried on without 
regard for subject fields, each teacher 
bringing information from as many 
subject fields as possible, and calling in 
other members of the faculty when 
her own training was inadequate. 
Problems such as communication, hous- 
ing, family life, and conservation of 
human and natural resources have 
been planned by the teaching groups 
and worked out by the teachers and 
students together. 


» 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins from 
Vermont. The Vermont State Depart- 
ment of Education has published the 
following courses of study during the 
last school year: Latin; Homemaking 
in the Secondary Schools; and Sug- 
gested Courses of Study and Teacher’s 
Manual in Science. The homemaking 
course of study was developed with 
the cooperation of all the home eco- 
nomics teachers in Vermont over a 
period of several years. The science 
course of study deals with biological, 
physiological, and other sciences. It 
was distributed in mimeographed form 
throughout the state before it was re- 
vised and printed. Consumer science 
and general science were given special 
emphasis. 
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Building Courses of Study in Massa- 
chusetts. Committees under the di- 
rection of the State Department of 
Education are revising the following 
courses for the elementary grades: 
Arithmetic, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, History, Language Arts, Sci- 
ence, and Social Studies. The mem- 
bers of these committees include rep- 
resentatives of the teachers college 
faculties, principals of elementary 
schools, supervisors of elementary edu- 
cation, and classroom teachers. The 
Steering Committee is made up of three 
superintendents of schools, one edu- 
cational consultant, and two elemen- 
tary school supervisors. In the sec- 
ondary field a course of study called 
Outlines of Health, consisting of five 
bulletins, has been issued under the 
joint auspices of the Department of 
Education and the Department of Pub- 
lic Health. The bulletins were pre- 
pared by a committee composed of 
members of the staffs of the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, principals of 
high schools, and high school teachers. 


> 


The Consumer and Defense. The 
Institute for Consumer Education, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
recently published a little volume en- 
titled The Consumer and Defense. Its 
purpose is to bring together material 
that will help the reader to under- 
stand both the immediate and perma- 
nent significance of the establishment 
of the consumer division of the De- 
fense Commission. The book includes 
statements by consumer educators and 
economists on such problems as con- 
sumer representation in government, 
consumer-business relations, consumer- 
buying problems, consumer education, 
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and the consumer movement. The 
volume contains a full description of 
the program of the consumer division 
of the Defense Commission. Copies 
of The Consumer and Defense, 169 
pages, lithoprinted and paper bound, 
sell for seventy-five cents and may be 
had by writing the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


» 


Grant for Motion Picture Research. 
An initial grant of $1,000 has been 
made by Coronet Productions, Incor- 
porated, to Indiana University for 
educational motion picture research. 
The project is to be administered by 
a committee composed of Dean H. L. 
Smith of the University’s School of 
Education; Professor R. E. Cavanaugh, 
Director of the Extension Division; 
Mr. L. C. Larson of the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Aids and the School of 
Education; and two additional mem- 
bers of the School of Education fac- 
ulty, selected by the original commit- 
tee of three. The two other members 
of the committee are Professors Carl 
G. F. Franzen and Velorus Martz. 
Professor W. W. Wright will super- 
vise an elementary grade study de- 
signed to identify topics included in 
Grades 1 to 6, which may be pre- 
sented successfully by educational mo- 
tion pictures. A project in the social 
studies area for the purpose of ascer- 
taining which social science situations 
are taught most often in Grades 7 to 
12, inclusive, will be directed by Pro- 
fessor I. O. Foster. Professor Melvin 
S. Lewis and Mr. John H. Dillon will 
supervise a study in which it is planned 
to determine the basic understandings 
and skills that are considered most 
important in the field of business edu- 
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cation. Dr. Karl Bookwalter will 
supervise a study designed to identify, 
within the areas of group games, folk 
dancing and fundamental rhythms, 
the activities which are most frequent- 
ly used in each grade of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


a” 


Pan-American Information. In the 
interest of closer inter-American rela- 
tions, the Pan-American Union has 
prepared educational material. Some 
of the publications are sent free upon 
request, a few are sold at cost for six 
cents in stamps or coin. A list of 
Pan-American Union publications and 
a copy of “Pan-America at a Glance” 
will be sent. The latter is a folder 
seventeen inches by twenty-two inches 
containing basic information concern- 
ing the twenty-one American repub- 


lics. Address inquiries to Educational 
Research Bureau, 1321 M_ Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


» 


A Functional Program of Teacher 
Education. The American Council on 
Education has recently published a 
booklet describing a program of teacher 
education conducted at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. It gives an account of a plan 
whereby the faculty and students of 
the School of Education also have 
status in one other university of their 
choice. Other phases of the program 
included in the volume are the selec- 
tion of students, the methods and 
objectives governing the professional 
curriculum, the direct contacts of 
students with adolescence, the coor- 
dination of seminar work with prac- 
tical experiences as student teachers, 
and the work of the teacher place- 
ment bureau. The book is illustrated 
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with forms, syllabi, analytical mate- 
rials, and check lists used in connec- 
tion with the program. 


® 


Information on National Defense. 
The United States Office of Education 
announces the formation of an In- 
formation Exchange on Education and 
National Defense. Schools are invited 
to cooperate by sending the following 
materials: organization plans such as 
plans for cooperative defense activi- 
ties; school and community programs 
related to defense activities; classroom 
procedures in building good citizen- 
ship, tolerance, and appreciation of the 
contributions to American life; photo- 
graphs of such activities; visual aids, 
movies, radio programs, or descriptions 
of their use. ® 


Study of Propaganda to Influence 
Schools. The February number of 


Propaganda Analysis contains a study 
of the propaganda of pressure groups 
seeking to influence public school cur- 


riculums, textbooks, and costs. En- 
titled “The Fight for School Control,” 
the report includes material on the 
Rugg textbook controversy, legislative 
investigations of schools, and attempts 
by outside business and patriotic 
groups to determine school policy. 


* 


Recent Growth of Junior Colleges. 
Information published by the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges 
shows that enrollment in junior col- 
leges has doubled in the last six years 
and now amounts to 236,162. The 
number of junior colleges is now 610, 
an addition of thirty-five for the year 
and an increase of 205 since 1929. 
The ten states leading in enrollment 
are: California, 86,357; Illinois, 19,- 
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589; Texas, 15,085; Missouri, 8,143; 
North Carolina, 6,602; Massachusetts, 
5,994; Kansas, 5,798; Georgia, 5,635; 
Oklahoma, 5,409; and Mississippi, 5,- 
205. Forty-three per cent of the 610 
junior colleges are publicly controlled, 
and they have seventy-one per cent 
of the enrollment. 


) 


Mills College Plans In-Service Edu- 
cation for Alumnae Teachers. The 
Mills College School of Education 
combined an educational service to its 
teaching alumnae with a stimulating 
professional experience for its student 
teachers by calling an alumnae teach- 
ers’ conference on “Teaching in a 
World at War.” The conference 
opened with a luncheon meeting de- 
voted to the topic, ““Women’s Educa- 
tion Today—Mills College and the 
World Crisis.” The program con- 
tinued through the afternoon and eve- 
ning with contributions from faculty, 
students, alumnae, and neighboring 
educators. The topics for discussion 
included: “Mental Health and the So- 
cial Crisis”; “The Mills College Pro- 
gram in Teacher Education”; and 
“The Mobilization of Youth in Amer- 
ica.” Alumnae members of the con- 
ference reported on curriculum prac- 
tices of promise in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 


» 


Motion Pictures in the Classroom. 
The Committee on Motion Pictures 
in Education of the American Council 
on Education recently published three 
studies on the use of motion pictures 
in the classroom, ranging from inter- 
pretation of films in social science 
courses to the outlining of methods 
for darkening a classroom. They are 
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the first of a series to be published by 
the Motion Picture Project following 
its three-year program of evaluation 
of educational films. Findings have 
been obtained in demonstration cen- 
ters established at Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware; The General 
College, University of Minnesota; and 
the public schools of Denver, Colorado, 
Santa Barbara, California, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, Rochester, New York, 
and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


» 


Curriculum Improvement in Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. Recognizing that 
present world conditions challenge the 
schools to appraise their past contribu- 
tions and to readapt their curricula to 
meet more successfully the needs of 
youth in a changing world, the Board 
of Education of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, authorized a program of curric- 
ulum revision, which was begun in 
October, 1940, by appointment of 
forty committees, including all teach- 
ers in the system. Of the thirty-nine 
subject committees appointed, sixteen 
cover the teaching fields of the ele- 
mentary school; twenty-two, second- 
ary education; and one, mentally re- 
tarded children. Each elementary sub- 
ject committee is headed by a princi- 
pal or supervisor as chairman. In 
secondary schools, the principal of 
each junior and senior high school is 
assigned to supervise several subject 
committees which are under the chair- 
manship of teachers. 

To lay a foundation of guiding 
principles, a philosophy of education 
was formulated, sufficiently compre- 
hensive to cover all fields of instruc- 
tion in Cleveland Heights Schools. 
Each subject committee has analyzed 
the present course as to adequacy or 
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inadequacy, outlining the nature and 
scope of the revision contemplated. 
Provision will be made, through the 
Executive Committee, for proper con- 
tinuity from grade to grade, and co- 
ordination between subjects at each 
grade level. Before the work is com- 
pleted, community organizations will 
be given opportunity to make sugges- 
tions which will be given careful 
study by the committee. 


a 


Expanding the Curriculum in Mount 
Vernon, New York. The Mount Ver- 
non, New York, Public Schools have 
been expanding the curriculum in the 
secondary schools to include vocational 
and other courses designed to meet 
the needs of individual pupils of vary- 
ing degrees of ability. These include 
consumer education, craft, commercial 
art, dress design, illustration, painting, 
interior decoration, and architectural 
drafting. On the junior high school 
level vocational courses have been or- 
ganized for boys and girls who expect 
to leave school at the age of sixteen. 
This program is designated as the 
Junior Occupational Course and is de- 
signed to provide these pupils with 
definite job training. 


» 


Curriculum Activities in Davenport, 


Iowa. Curriculum activities in Dav- 
enport have expanded somewhat dur- 
ing the period of the past two school 
years. The schools are not concerned 
at present with a complete curriculum 
revision program, but rather with im- 
mediate improvement in certain areas 
where the need is greatest. During 
the past two years there has been a 
complete reorganization of the elemen- 
tary school program due to an exten- 
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sive building program. This has forced 
attention to the organization of mate- 
rials in what are new areas at this 
level: science, physical education, and 
library. In addition to these areas, 
there has been a rather remarkable ex- 
pansion of the art program of the ele- 
mentary schools to include a variety 
of crafts, such as pottery, weaving, 
simple metalwork, etc. Work is now 
progressing on a reorganization of the 
social studies program in the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. New 
primary materials are now being tried 
out in this area. One of the most 
outstanding accomplishments of the 
past two years is a new program of 
English at the junior high school level. 
Courses of study have been issued in 
Elementary Science (Grades 1-3; 4-6), 
Physical Education (Grades 1-3; 4-6; 
7-9), and Junior High School English 
(Grades 7-9). These materials are 
not available for immediate distribu- 
tion, however, as they are subject to 
minor revision in the near future. 


» 


Curriculum Improvement in the 
Portsmouth Schools. The Port Nor- 
folk School has been the center for 
experimentation in “audio-visual aids 
in instruction” for the elementary 
schools of the city. The first audio- 
visual aid equipment was a sixteen- 
millimeter sound motion picture ma- 
chine. The school now has, in addi- 
tion, a “Delineascope” which may be 
used for the showing of slides, film 
strips, and any opaque object, such as 
post cards, pictures, parts of books, 
rocks, insects, etc., in their natural 
colors; a school museum which fea- 
tures sea shells, Indian relics, insects, 
rocks, buttons of varied materials from 
many lands, coral exhibits, and small 
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art objects from our own and foreign 
lands; a stereopticon; classroom radios; 
and a phono-radio recorder which is 
used not only in teaching appreciation 
of music, but also for the correction 
of speech defects, enunciation, and 
tonal qualities of the voice. The his- 
torical school journey has a dynamic 
part in motivating the study of early 
Virginia and colonial history. Every 
child, while in the last four years of 
the elementary school, is given sev- 
eral opportunities to visit Jamestown, 
Williamsburg, Yorktown, and_ the 
Mariners’ Museum near Newport 
News. “Audio-Visual Aids in In- 


struction” is the topic to be studied 
and discussed at faculty meetings for 
this session. a 


Curriculum Problems in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. Curriculum problems 
undertaken in Allentown during the 
past few years include the following: 
From kindergarten through twelfth 
grade—units of instruction about the 
Community Chest and the social serv- 
ices which it supports. From kinder- 
garten through ninth grade—units of 
work in Safety Education and Fire Pre- 
vention. From kindergarten through 
twelfth grade—units of work in Edu- 
cation for Democracy, including pro- 
grams for special days. Grades seven 
through twelve, and grades four, five, 
and six of the classes for gifted chil- 
dren—a collection of compositions 
written by children when they write 
best, together with descriptions of how 
they came to write what they wrote. 

a» 

Core Program in Lakewood, Ohio, 
Intermediate Grades. The core pro- 
gram as interpreted in Lakewood is 
made to include geography, science, 
and history as the major subject-mat- 
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ter areas. Cutting across these in 
their functional uses are reading and 
English. Reading, which is curricular, 
or work-type in character as differen- 
tiated from recreatory reading which 
appears in the program in another area, 
is made entirely functional in char- 
acter. Definite techniques and study 
skills are presented as needed and made 
apropos to the material assigned. Eng- 
lish, both oral and written, is applied 
continually to the core subject, and 
made entirely functional. The core 
period is 120 minutes in length, each 
group working with one teacher dur- 
ing the entire period. This teacher is 
entirely responsible for the procedure 
within the class, the only restriction 
upon her being the time schedule for 
the specific subject matter—for exam- 
ple, during a given period of time, the 
4B teacher is working with the subject 
matter assigned for this specific pe- 
riod; within this period, she proceeds 
at will. a 

Curriculum Revision in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. The question of cur- 
riculum revision has been under dis- 
cussion in the superintendent’s council 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, for the past 
year. This discussion dealt largely 
with the philosophical background and 
the method of approach to a study of 
curriculum revision. It was decided 
that the first step in the program 
would be the appointment of a com- 
mittee of teachers from the senior 
high school, the junior high school, 
and the elementary school levels to 
prepare a statement of the general aims 
and objectives of education. This 
committee is now at work, and when 
its report is submitted these general 
aims and objectives will be applied to 
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the three school levels. Following this, 
these same aims and objectives will be 
applied to the various subjects which 
are taught on the three levels. 


» 


Curriculum Development in Roa- 
noke City. The use of the state curric- 
ulum guides in Roanoke City has been 
voluntary on the part of all teachers, 
but the majority of the school officials 
believe there is abundant evidence of 
gradual improvement. One specific 
project has been the reinstatement of 
the eighth grade—a grade between ele- 
mentary and high school levels, incor- 
porated as a part of the junior high 
level in a 6-3-3 organization. The 
eighth grade was discontinued from 
1934 to 1939, nominally as an econ- 
omy measure. However, it failed in 
this respect since it was found that a 
large majority of pupils were using 
five years to complete a four-year high 
school level. In reinstating the eighth 
grade, an effort was made to create a 
modern, core curriculum, functional- 
learning type of procedure, quite dif- 
ferent from simply adding one more 
year of textual subject matter. To for- 
mulate this procedure, a five-week 
summer workshop was conducted in 
Roanoke in the summer of 1939, under 
the direction of Dr. Galen Saylor of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
as an off-campus course of Radford 
State Teachers College. Ninety Roa- 
noke teachers participated in this work- 
shop which produced a mimeographed 
handbook. In the summer of 1940, 
some twenty teachers and principals 
continued the study in revising this 
handbook, and produced a supplement 
which projects the core curriculum 
procedure into the ninth or first year 
high school grades. 
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Curriculum Revision in Portland, 
Maine. In Portland, Maine, it is the 
work of a Steering Committee to guide 
all curriculum work for elementary 
and junior high grades in the city. 
This committee, appointed by the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, consists of a 
junior high principal, chairman; two 
supervising elementary principals; and 
the Director of Tests and Measure- 
ments. The Steering Committee ap- 
points, with the aid of the Superin- 
tendent, a Production Committee for 
the actual making of a new curricu- 
lum or for the revision of one which 
is at least five years old. The Steering 
Committee is permanent and is charged 
with the work on every new course 
of study, while the Production Com- 
mittee is new for each subject. 

Sometimes a teacher-chairman rep- 
resenting each grade is selected so that 
the Production Committee includes 
at least ten teachers who work with 
the Steering Committee. Each grade 
chairman calls together the grade 
teachers of the particular subject un- 
der revision, and thus secures guid- 
ance and help from all classroom 
teachers. In the past it has not been 
uncommon to have forty per cent of 
the teaching force working on curric- 
ulum improvement. 


- 

Austin Public Schools Revise Courses 
of Study. Early in the 1938-39 school 
year the school authorities of the Aus- 
tin Public Schools decided to change 
such schools from an eleven-year sys- 
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tem to the twelve-year plan. In order 
to allocate subject materials to the 
proper levels and in order to bring 
the various courses of study up to 
date, a city-wide program of curricu- 
lum revision was inaugurated. 

Courses of study in all subject fields 
in the primary, elementary, junior, and 
senior levels were completely revised. 
Such revised courses of study were 
used during the long session of 1939- 
40 and were revised again to meet the 
recommendations of teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and curriculum com- 
mittees. 

These revised courses of study are 
being used this year. Further revisions 
will be made from year to year as the 
needs of pupils demand. 


& 


Brief Items. The Jackson, Mich- 
igan, elementary teachers have been 
engaged in community study to dis- 
cover how the curriculum may be re- 
lated to life. The teachers have also 
been concentrating upon study of 
child growth and development. * * 
O. I. Frederick, formerly Director of 
Curriculum Research, Lansing Public 
Schools, has accepted a position in the 
United States Office of Education to 
work on secondary education for na- 
tional defense. * * * J. Murray Lee 
left the University of Wisconsin to 
become Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion and Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion at the State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Washington. 
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GUIDANCE IN THE SECONDARY CURRICULUM 


By DAVID SELLARS 
Coordinator of Curriculum, Fort Worth Public Schools 


A MODICUM OF thinking is suffi- 
cient to convince modern educators of 
the need for a program of pupil guid- 
ance. Young people do face difficult 
life problems, and they make decisions 
concerning these problems. All too 
frequently the decisions are made with 
such a meager background of knowl- 
edge, habits and skills, and wholesome 
emotional attitudes and appreciations, 
and with such scant ability to use 
even the meager background which is 
available that the possibility for intel- 
ligent decisions is slight. These facts 
alone are sufficient to justify a pro- 
gram of student guidance with edu- 
cators who have long accepted the 
dictum that “it is the function of the 
school to teach the children to do bet- 
ter the desirable things which they 
will do anyway.” During the past 
year, therefore, the energies of all of 
the persons working on the curriculum 
of the secondary schools of Fort Worth 
have been directed at planning a work- 
able program for student guidance. 

In planning this program certain 
half-truths or partial conceptions of 
the meaning of the word, guidance, 
were evaluated and discarded. The 
first of these is that guidance is an 
activity which should be carried on by 
a special officer of the school. To this 
officer are brought maladjusted pupils 
of the school. By examining exhaus- 
tive records of the pupil’s past and 
through conferences with the pupil, 
teachers, parents, physicians, and other 
competent persons, the guidance offi- 
cer is able to isolate the cause of the 
maladjustment, remove it, and return 


the student to his teacher. This type 
of guidance, no doubt, has always been 
needed and will always be needed. In 
Fort Worth it is the duty of princi- 
pals, vice-principals, and deans of the 
secondary schools to carry on a pro- 
gram of individual guidance of malad- 
justed pupils. It is obvious, however, 
that guidance should be a more posi- 
tive thing than mere adjustment of 
the pupil who has already made wrong 
decisions. The guidance program 
should involve a serious attempt to 
train him to make right decisions in 
the first place. It is felt in Fort 
Worth, therefore, that the guidance 
program must go far beyond remedial 
work with our erring pupils. 

The next partial conception of the 
meaning of guidance which must be 
evaluated and discarded is that guid- 
ance should be restricted to some spe- 
cific field, such as educational guid- 
ance which will assist the student to 
plan his educational career wisely, or 
vocational guidance which will assist 
him to make a living. It should be 
clearly understood that no thinking in 
Fort Worth minimizes the importance 
of guidance in these areas. But the 
guidance program must be far broader 
than these two areas if it is to be 
fully effective for rich living. For 
where is the value in assisting the stu- 
dent to make wise vocational decisions 
if his choices of recreational activities 
are so poorly made that his life is 
wrecked? The problems which stu- 
dents face and concerning which they 
make decisions are as broad as life 
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itself, and the guidance program must 
be correspondingly broad. 

In planning the guidance program 
in Fort Worth, therefore, guidance has 
been defined as assisting students to 
orient their personal and social prob- 
lems; to accept them as personal chal- 
lenges; to acquire the knowledge, hab- 
its and skills, and emotional attitudes 
and appreciations with which they can 
be solved; and to change the course 
of life activity in accordance with 
their solution. Any smaller concep- 
tion of the meaning of guidance would 
decrease the possibility of achieving 
the aims of the guidance program. 

When this conception of guidance 
is accepted and a program is devel- 
oped in accordance with it, three 
major benefits to the educational pro- 
gram are attainable: (1) The student 
can become increasingly effective in 
meeting the problems with which he 
is and will be confronted because he 
has direct experience in orienting and 
solving problems. (2) The student 
can cumulatively add to his stock of 
the tools with which problems are 
solved (knowledge, habits and skills, 
and emotional attitudes and apprecia- 
tions) through incidental mastery of 
the tools used to solve the problems 
of the guidance course. (3) The 
student can become increasingly aware 
of the values of the subject matter 
in the various courses of his school be- 
cause he will be enabled to recognize 
the problem-solving uses of subject 
matter. 

Having in mind that the guidance 
course is representative of that phase 
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of the student’s education in which his 
impulses and interests and the current 
problems of his changing environment 
are relied upon for content and ex- 
periences, a careful survey was con- 
ducted to ascertain the actual prob- 
lems faced by high school youths in 
Fort Worth. In this survey an ex- 
pression of the opinions and desires of 
over 800 students, teachers, parents, 
and other competent adults was se- 
cured. Out of this survey there 
emerged many problems in which stu- 
dents and all others indicated a feeling 
of considerable interest. As accurate- 
ly as possible these problems were 
classified under nine major headings to 
form the scope and sequence chart of 
the course, a copy of which is repro- 


duced. 

The guidance course, or course in 
personal and social problems, as it is 
called, does not replace anything in 
the traditional program of instruction 
of Fort Worth high schools. It is 
felt that the new course completes, 
or rounds out, the instructional pro- 
gram. Fort Worth has long had a fine 
program of direct instruction in which 
students could acquire the abundance 
and secure the organization of the 
knowledge, habits and skills, and atti- 
tudes and appreciations which are nec- 
essary for abundant living. Through 
the new course it is hoped not only 
to render direct assistance to students 
in solving their problems, but also to 
establish readiness for learning and to 
provide opportunity for the functional 
use of that which is learned. 





PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF TEACHERS IN TULSA 
By B, L. SHEPHERD 


Chairman, Curriculum Council, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


, PROBLEM OF continued stimu- 
lation of professional growth for fac- 
ulties is one requiring considerable 
attention. This is particularly true 
where many have reached the maxi- 
mum in salary based upon length of 
tenure and advanced degrees. It is not 
an unnatural thing for us to become 
satisfied and to have a tendency to re- 
sist change after we have been teach- 
ing the same subject or grade for a 
long period of time. The problem of 
professional growth looms large in any 
system which is making an effort to 
develop a curriculum that will keep 
pace with the changing conditions of 
our social order, and thus meet the 
new demands that are continually be- 
ing made upon the schools. 

At the beginning of the ‘“Eight- 
Year Study” under the Progressive 
Education Association, Central High 
School of Tulsa was admitted as one 
of the thirty schools. Inasmuch as an 
experimental group was started in the 
seventh grade, this participation gave 
an added stimulation to the teachers 
in the secondary schools for studying 
the immediate problems of education. 
As a result of this study curriculum 
changes have been brought about 
which involve all the junior and senior 
high schools in the system. Many of 
the changes in methods and techniques 
as well as curriculum content became 
effective only as a result of a changing 
philosophy of a large number of teach- 
ers. This change in philosophy or 
professional growth has come about 
as a result of the planned efforts of 
administrators and forward-looking 


teachers in the studying of our prob- 
lems. The cooperative study of school 
problems has brought about curricu- 
lum changes based more upon the rec- 
ommendation of classroom teachers 
than upon the request of adminis- 
trators. 

Some of the ways the professional 
growth of teachers in this system has 
been stimulated in the past four or five 
years may be classified as follows: (1) 
summer, workshops; (2) teacher-plan- 
ning conferences; and (3) curriculum 
council activities. To this list may 
also be added departmental study, at- 
tendance at summer schools, national, 
state, district, and city professional 
meetings, classroom teachers’ organi- 
zation activities, etc. 

Summer Workshops. The summer 
workshops, under the direction of the 
Progressive Education Association, 
have provided one of the most stimu- 
lating and effective devices for profes- 
sional growth. Groups of from ten 
to thirty-five teachers from this sys- 
tem have attended workshops during 
the past five summers at Ohio State 
University, Bronxville, Denver, Chi- 
cago, and Pennsylvania State. Groups 
from this school attended these work- 
shops under the direction of a local 
chairman and with the definite under- 
standing that a portion of their time 
was to be spent on developing curric- 
ulum materials, such as source units 
and evaluation instruments, for imme- 
diate use in the classroom. According 
to statements from some of the teach- 
ers, the nearness of the problem at 
hand made for greater interest and 
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effort than one normally experiences 
in summer schools and some other 
types of educational conferences. Also 
the fact that the materials being de- 
veloped could be put into use and tried 
in the classroom immediately upon 
their return gave an added stimulus 
to the work of the teachers. 

Due to the enthusiasm of teachers 
for the workshop and the benefits 
which they derived, Dr. Harry W. 
Gowans, Superintendent of Schools, 
originated and planned, in cooperation 
with the educational department of 
the University of Tulsa, a two weeks’ 
workshop and conference for local 
teachers. Such a conference could be 
attended by a much larger group of 
teachers, thus giving some of the bene- 
fits of the workshop to a wide repre- 
sentation in our own schools. Imme- 
diately following the close of school 
in 1939 and again in 1940, a two 
weeks’ conference was planned. The 
conference group was organized into 
six divisions for study and discussion. 
Each division was led by an outstand- 
ing educator and assisted by a local 
chairman. 


These leading educators gave con- 
siderable impetus to our program of 


curriculum development. The Uni- 
versity of Tulsa accredited the courses, 
while the local Board of Education 
recognized the conference for fulfill- 
ing summer school attendance require- 
ments. The conference was entirely 
supported by an enrollment fee of 
twenty-five dollars per teacher. The 
demand for such a conference may not 
occur each year, but the effect of the 
first two conferences held has been 
very satisfactory. 

Teacher-Planning Conferences. The 
most direct and widespread evidence 
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of teacher growth has seemed to re- 
sult from the teacher-planning con- 
ferences. The conferences are held 
daily in most schools and tri-weekly 
in others. The planning period is 
usually from 8:00 a.m. until 8:50 
a.m. each morning, although in some 
schools small groups of three or four 
or more teachers may meet for the 
planning in some other period of the 
day. Some of the larger schools have 
organized their teachers into small 
groups within a grade for greater ef- 
ficiency in operation. For example, 
the twelve or fourteen seventh-grade 
teachers in a school would be organized 
into two “‘little schools.” They would 
meet part of the time as a single 
grade unit, but more often as a “little 
school” group. The purpose of these 
meetings is to discuss school policy, 
school purposes, curriculum changes, 
teaching techniques, methods and ma- 
terials, and to plan for cooperative 
action in guidance and counseling. 
Through these conferences a much 
better understanding between teachers 
and administration has been brought 
about, and they have particularly 
strengthened the guidance and coun- 
seling program of the schools. The 
cooperative attack upon all school 
problems makes for a closer unity of 
teachers and a more effective “whole” 
school program. Our experience here 
seems to indicate that the teachers’ 
planning period is the “heart” of 
the curriculum development program. 
Through this plan each teacher who 
has a student meets with all or at 
least two other teachers with whom 
this student is enrolled. All teachers 
are considered in the program of cur- 
riculum development and the feeling 
that a small committee or clique is 
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in control is eliminated. The contin- 
ued facing of school problems in con- 
junction with other teachers helps 
each one to be critical in his thinking 
on suggested purposes, methods, tech- 
niques, and materials. 

Further coordination and unity in 
thinking is had by the monthly meet- 
ing of representatives of each of the 
groups for each grade or by meetings 
held for the entire group of teachers 
teaching in the general program of the 
grade. In these meetings reports of 
activities in the various grades in the 
systems are given and discussion of 
purposes, methods, and techniques are 
had. The teachers in these confer- 
ences have benefited greatly from the 
suggestions, encouragement, and in- 
spiration given by members of the 
curriculum and evaluation staffs of 
the eight-year study in their visits to 
the schools. 

Curriculum Council. The Curric- 
ulum Council was originated in 1937 
for the purpose of acting as a coor- 
dinating body for the program of 
curriculum development. It is a clear- 
inghouse for ideas and a working 
organization in the promotion of cur- 
riculum development in the secondary 
schools. The Council consists of a 
classroom teacher from each of the 
ten secondary schools, two department 
directors, two secondary school prin- 
cipals, the assistant superintendent in 
charge of secondary education, and 
the chairman, who is the coordinator 
for the General Education program. 
All members except the assistant su- 
perintendent and the chairman are 
elected by their representative schools 
or groups. The Council members act 
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as representatives for their schools or 
groups and inform the Council of the 
opinions of their group as well as 
carry the results of the Council dis- 
cussion back to their representative 
groups. Recommendations coming 
from the Council have the advantage 
of carrying the combined judgment 
of all the secondary school people. 
This also contributes to the feeling of 
the entire teaching staff that they are 
being well represented in making final 
recommendations on school policy and 
problems of curriculum change. 

Through the observation of teachers 
participating in summer workshops, 
teacher-planning conferences, and the 
Curriculum Council, there seems to be 
considerable evidence that the most 
effective means of attaining profes- 
sional growth for the experienced 
teacher is through some organization 
wherein teachers concerned about a 
given problem can meet regularly for 
discussion and the setting up of ten- 
tative plans for the solution of their 
problems, with the assurance that they 
will have an opportunity to put into 
action their suggested plans. There is 
nothing quite so discouraging to 
groups of teachers working on curric- 
ulum problems as the feeling of having 
found a tentative solution to a prob- 
lem and then having no opportunity 
for trying it out. The job of curric- 
ulum revision is one for all teachers 
and all administrators in a school 
system working cooperatively and not 
the job for a single person or a small 
committee. The curriculum changes 
which give results are those that take 
place in the classroom. 
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IS THE "NEEDS" APPROACH VALID? 


By WALTER E. SNYDER 


Curriculum Director, 


Bacon MUCH oratory and consid- 
erable heat the school curriculum is 
basically the same today as it was 
years ago. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic dominate the scene in the 
elementary school, while foreign lan- 
guage, mathematics, and science still 
control the situation in the high school. 
While there is probably strong justifi- 
cation for this situation, there is an 
equally strong criticism of it which 
is apparent to anyone who analyzes 
our attempts at fusion and integra- 
tion. That criticism is the narrowness 
of the course which is open to the 
pupil. In our attempt to correct the 
situation we have applied many pallia- 
tives, all directed at reshuffling courses. 
General science was introduced, gen- 
eral mathematics became popular, and 
many schools began teaching general 
language. History and geography were 
largely merged into the social studies 
and literature became hopelessly ‘“‘con”- 
fused with English grammar. 

All this, however, was a case of 
treating symptoms instead of ills, the 
symptoms being the courses offered, 
the ills being the basic considerations 
upon which our school curriculum is 
built. If we ask ourselves why these 
“courses” exist and form the basis of 
our school program, we find that all 
came about as a result of a very real 
need on the part of boys and girls. 
Reading was necessary, originally, that 
one might read the Bible. With the 
increased emphasis upon trade in the 
colonial period arithmetic became an 
essential for business reasons. Like- 
wise, writing was an essential tool for 
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the business man or the accountant. 
Early in colonial life universities were 
established, to which select individuals 
might go, provided they could meet 
certain requirements. Therefore, a 
need for Latin, for higher mathematics, 
and for literature was created. Basi- 
cally, the courses offered were included 
to meet the meeds of boys and girls. 

The modern emphasis upon needs 
as an approach to curriculum con- 
struction is, then, no novel or untried 
expedient. It has all the honor and 
prestige of an ancient tradition to 
recommend it to us. It is unfortunate 
that we have, for so many years, made 
no attempt to consider the needs of 
boys and girls in a more systematic 
way. 

Basis for a needs approach. Five 
reasons may be advanced as substan- 
tiating the needs approach to the proc- 
ess of curriculum reorganization. 

In the first place, the needs of in- 
dividuals are basic to the democratic 
way of life. All social, spiritual, and 
civic agencies arose, in their infancy, 
out of the needs of individuals. Such 
a social institution as monogamous 
marriage was found to be best for the 
family life of individuals, and there- 
fore of groups of individuals. The 
God whom we worship is a very real 
and personal God in the lives of in- 
dividuals, and his church is concerned 
with saving the souls of individuals. 
We, as individuals, have a real need 
for spiritual satisfaction which can 
come only as a personal, an individual 
thing. The church was established to 
satisfy that need. Civic agencies were 
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established to satisfy the needs of in- 
dividuals since only under law and 
order could the individual enjoy the 
maximum of freedom and satisfaction. 
Society is made up of thousands, mil- 
lions, of individuals, each having his 
own needs which he is constantly seek- 
ing to satisfy. The basic purpose be- 
hind any custom, any more, any law, 
any human institution, is to further 
the opportunity for the satisfaction of 
the needs of individuals. For this pur- 
pose our government was founded, and 
under it we find the men and women 
of America enjoying the greatest op- 
portunity for self-expression and for 
the satisfaction of their personal needs 
of any people on earth. It is one of 


the few nations today wherein we 
find government operating for the 
welfare of the individual rather than 
the individual existing for the welfare 


of the state. This is the democratic 
tradition. 

In the second place, the needs of 
individuals are not static. They change 
from day to day and from period to 
period. The man who crossed the 
plains and traveled the Old Oregon 
Trail had certain needs which exist 
today it is true, but other patterns of 
conduct were needed for the satisfac- 
tion of those needs. To get food he 
first needed to be a woodsman in order 
to hunt; he needed to be a butcher 
to prepare the meat for cooking; dan- 
ger threatened him from every side 
and his very life depended upon his 
strength, his skill, and his self-reliance, 
both in avoiding danger and meeting 
it when it came. His dangers were 
not those which beset us today, how- 
ever, and he lacked the protection 
afforded by police and organized 
groups. In order to protect himself 
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and his family from harm he needed 
certain patterns of conduct, but those 
patterns were very different from 
those which assure self-preservation 
and self-expression in modern society. 
He needed certain knowledges and 
skills, but those knowledges and skills 
bore little resemblance to those of 
individuals in 1940. The needs of in- 
dividuals will differ as society about 
us changes, and if the modern school 
is to achieve its purpose, it must keep 
itself constantly in touch with change 
in order to satisfy the changing needs 
of the individuals who make up our 
society. This is the essence of the 
needs approach. 

It may be argued by some that this 
relegates the school to a secondary role 
in the social stream. On the contrary, 
however, further thought will indi- 
cate that this will put the school in 
the forefront in helping to preserve 
our democratic way of life and in 
making society a better place in which 
to live. As we become more fully 
aware of the needs of individuals, the 
school will be forced to contribute 
actively to their satisfaction. This can 
never be reconciled with blind acqui- 
escence in the status quo. Dynamic, 
changing needs of individuals will 
bring about a dynamic, changing cur- 
riculum adjusted to life as it is and as 
it might be, not as it was. 

A third reason why the needs ap- 
proach seems well suited to a cur- 
riculum program is the fact that it 
has a lively appeal to both parents and 
teachers. It both seems and is practi- 
cal. Too long our work in the cur- 
riculum has been theoretical, academic, 
and confusing. The whole terminol- 
ogy of the field has been confusing, 
even to the so-called specialists them- 
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selves, and teachers as well as parents 
have been at a loss to know what was 
being done or the meaning of it all. 
The needs approach has the advantage 
of being clear, concise, and meaningful 
to all. When we talk of integration 
and fusion or argue the merits of core 
courses, we find teachers shying away 
from active participation. They feel 
insecure in the face of so much ap- 
parent erudition. When we talk of 
what boys and girls need, however, 
they warm up to the task and enter 
upon it with enthusiasm. Here is a 
field in which they are at home, for 
they know that Johnny is taking 
algebra because he wants to be an 
engineer or that Mary is going to get 
married next spring and needs her 
work in home economics. They know 
the boys and girls and, to some extent, 
what they need, and are anxious to 
provide for those needs so as to take 
care of the obvious gaps which exist 
in the present school program. Par- 
ents, too are interested and enthusi- 
astic, for now they can talk about 
their particular child and what he 
needs. If the school is to become a 
more vital part of any community, no 
better avenue of approach can be 
found than that suggested here. 
Fourth, the needs approach serves 
as a constant means of evaluating the 
school curriculum. Mention has been 
made previously of the gaps which 
occur in our present segmented cur- 
riculum. Courses have been added to 
meet this situation, to plug the gaps, 
until the modern high school is no 
longer able to meet the demands upon 
its teachers. More unfortunate still 
is the fact that youngsters cannot 
hope to even sample all the areas they 
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wish to explore. The average boy or 
girl in a four-year high school is per- 
mitted only eight electives to be 
chosen from some forty to sixty 
courses, all of which contain some 
elements for which he has a definite 
need. How better could one determine 
the comprehensiveness of a school pro- 
gram than to list the needs which are 
common to all persons in a democracy 
and view the school’s contribution to- 
ward the satisfaction of those needs. 
From such a study would come a clear- 
cut picture of those areas in which 
the school was functioning or failing 
to function. The overlapping of ma- 
terials in various areas would stand 
out clearly as well as the spots in 
which the school is failing to con- 
tribute. Conscientious teachers every- 
where will accept the evidence of their 
own senses when the criteria for the 
study has come out of their own ef- 
forts. Not only would such an ap- 
proach serve as a criterion for present 
practice, it would also serve as a 
basis for curriculum reorganization 
and continuous evaluation. 

Fifth, the study of needs focuses the 
attention of teachers and public upon 
students and their needs rather than 
upon courses of study or fields of learn- 
ing. Teaching in recent years has 
tended to become more highly spe- 
cialized with a consequent competitive 
aspect between departments which has 
led us to think first of the subject 
and then of the child. The needs 
approach has the advantage of forcing 
attention upon the individual and his 
needs. This fact alone would be of 
sufficient importance to warrant care- 
ful consideration of the suggested pro- 
cedure. 

























































































































































SEATTLE CHILDREN STUDY THEIR REGION 





By NORTHWEST REGIONAL COUNCIL 


a PUBLIC sCHOOLS have dis- 
covered a new and important area of 
study. It is bigger than the commu- 
nity and state, yet is smaller than the 
nation. It is the region. It is the Pa- 
cific Northwest, the permanent home 
and future place of employment of by 
far the greatest number of the region’s 
high school students. 

Like all modern systems, Seattle 
schools, in geography classes, early 
introduce the student to an awareness 
and appreciation of simple facts about 
the resources and physical character- 
istics of the region in which he lives. 
In itself, this is not new. But Seattle 
schools have gone farther. Their so- 
cial science teachers are becoming “re- 
source conscious.” Stimulating, forth- 
right discussion of regional problems 
is increasingly being looked upon as 
a vital, integral part of the social 
studies program at all educational 
levels. 

Seattle schools, for example, want 
students to see, to know, and to appre- 
ciate the manifold problems of an area 
covered by almost one-half the nation’s 
remaining saw-timber. The impor- 
tance and value of this vast forest 
resource to industry, to recreation, to 
the preservation of wild life, to soil 
conservation and water supplies, to the 
economic well-being of everyone in 
the Northwest — these are matters 
which Seattle schoolmen feel have not 
been properly emphasized in their 
schools. Educational leaders in Seattle 
also are eager that the tremendous 
regional implications of the great 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville projects 
on the Columbia River shall not be 
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lost to future generations. Seattle 
schools are intent that city youths, 
as well as farm boys, shall know the 
meaning of the big dust blows in the 
rich wheat country of the Palouse in 
eastern Washington; will know that 
the dumping of industrial wastes into 
a Washington stream may kill off 
spawn-bound salmon in both Wash- 
ington and Oregon rivers. 

Soils, forests, fish, water, land, pow- 
er, minerals, people—these are resources 
whose importance and regional signifi- 
cance are beginning to find their way 
into the classrooms of Seattle schools. 

When Seattle decided to take action 
on resources education, they early 
found themselves confronted by three 
very practical problems: 1. A certain 
confusion as to where to include the 
study of resources and regional prob- 
lems in the present very heavily loaded 
curriculum. 2. A scarcity of teachers 
with an adequate knowledge for ef- 
fective teaching of resources, and re- 
gional problems and opportunities. 3. 
A lack of accurate, stimulating mate- 
rials on human and physical resources 
suitable for classroom use. 

For five years increasing attention 
has been devoted to the solution of 
these problems with significant begin- 
nings in evidence along all fronts. 


CuRRICULUM CHANGES 

At the ninth grade level, a new 
elective course on Pacific Northwest 
Industries has been created. Here stu- 
dents for the first time have the op- 
portunity for a full semester’s study 
of the resources and potentialities of 
the region in which most of them will 
live and work. 
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But with enrollment in Pacific 
Northwest Industries optional and of- 
fered only at one grade level, the big- 
gest problem facing Seattle curriculum 
leaders has been the development of a 
resources education program which 
would use the existing curriculum to 
reach all students and to do this with- 
out resource studies dominating the 
social sciences any more than the lat- 
ter dominate the entire school pro- 
gram. Out of this difficult situation 
have come the following results: 

From the time a Seattle school child 
enters the first grade until the certifi- 
cate of promotion to high school has 
been won, he is given frequent op- 
portunity to come to know and appre- 
ciate the importance of resources in 
his daily life. 

Grades one to four lay the ground- 


work upon which is projected larger 
regional studies in geography classes 


of the next three grades. With a 
background of the home, farm, and 
neighborhood acquired in the first two 
grades, the child in Grade 2A is given 
an early glimpse of resources as they 
affected the lives of Indians of West- 
ern Washington. Here the students 
are led to see how primitive people 
adjusted their ways of life to the area 
in which they lived, how craftsmen 
used the resources that were available. 
Graphic illustration of the differences 
between primitive and modern civili- 
zations in their use of natural resources 
is one of the desired outcomes of this 
course. Additional foundation stones 
in the resource education of youngsters 
are laid in Grade 3B, where The Early 
History of Seattle shows how pioneers 
utilized resources of the area to pro- 
vide food, clothing, and shelter. The 


tempo of emphasis on resources study 
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of the Pacific Northwest is stepped up 
in Grade 4B in a course on Local 
Geography and Elementary Northwest 
History. 

In the Fifth A and Sixth B Geog- 
raphy courses, the region comes into 
its own as a field for study. Here the 
concept of “regionalism” and “re- 
sources” is applied to the United States 
and Canada. Each natural region is 
studied. Upon completion of the 
year’s concentrated work, the student 
has developed a consciousness of the 
importance of conserving natural re- 
sources, the part natural resources play 
in shaping the lives and culture of 
people in different regions, the inter- 
dependence of regions, why one region 
differs from another, and how people 
are managing their resources for better 
living. 

Opportunity for specialized re- 
sources and regional study in the senior 
high school is relatively limited. The 
first semester on United States History, 
in the eleventh grade, has an optional 
unit on Our National Resources and 
How We Have Used Them. 

Seattle schools have developed the 
field trip into a highly effective in- 
strument for the study of resources 
and the region. During the school year 
1938-1939, more than 5,500 teach- 
ers and students participated in 164 
study excursions specially planned by 
Seattle’s Director of Excursions. An 
almost similar number of pupils par- 
ticipated in excursions organized solely 
on the initiative of individual teachers. 
Few schools in the United States have 
so emphasized the field trip as a means 
of “breaking down the classroom 
walls” and making the community, 
and even distant parts of the region, 
the laboratory for student experience. 
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Ten special excursions, for example, 
carried Seattle students beyond the 
city limits and as far away from home 
as the mammoth Grand Coulee Dam 
in central Washington. Two days 
and more than 400 miles of travel 
were required to complete this trip. 
Again, students journeyed approxi- 
mately 125 miles, high up into the 
Cascade Mountains, for a look at the 
city’s picturesque power development 
at Skagit. Other trips took students 
to Tacoma for an inside peek at one 
of the world’s largest smelters for re- 
fining gold, silver, and copper ores. 
From such an experience they came 
away better equipped and tremendously 
stimulated to investigate further the 
electrometallurgical and electrochem- 
ical possibilities of the Northwest. 
Field trips also have introduced young 
people to the chemical wonders and 
never-to-be-forgotten acrid smells of 
pulp and paper manufacture. Dairies, 
farmers’ cooperatives, lumber mills, 
canneries, stock farms—all have been 
the subject of excursions which reached 
beyond the community and into the 
region. 

TEACHER TRAINING 


So recent has been the appreciation 
of the importance of resources and the 
region upon different areas of learning 
that few but geography teachers are 
equipped to utilize the Pacific North- 
west as a laboratory for enriched stu- 
dent experience and growth. Seattle 
schools, however, have resolutely set in 
motion a program designed to remedy 
this situation. 

In 1939-1940, Seattle, in coopera- 
tion with the Northwest Regional 
Council, launched a series of short 
courses on Material Resources of the 
Pacific Northwest. These brought to- 
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gether more than 120 Seattle teachers 
and numerous resources specialists for 
a frank discussion of some of the 
major problems, industries, and re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest. Em- 
phasis was laid upon factual data and 
equipping teachers with the necessary 
background material to conduct mean- 
ingful classroom activities about the 
resources and problems of the region. 

For several years now a voluntary 
professional course on Excursional 
Geography has made for Seattle teach- 
ers the study of resources and the 
region more realistic and purposeful. 
Instruction covers the preliminary 
preparation necessary before undertak- 
ing a field trip, the techniques for 
handling student groups and recording 
observations on the field trip itself, 
and the most effective follow-up meas- 
ures for relating field trip findings to 
classroom discussions. 

When the first intensive workshops 
on Pacific Northwest Resources and 
Education were held in the summer of 
1940 at Reed College and at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle’s enroll- 
ment of over forty teachers revealed 
again its intense interest in teacher 
training for more effective use of 
regional and resource materials in the 
classroom. 


Arps FoR TEACHERS 

The third bugaboo facing schools 
of the Pacific Northwest in the de- 
velopment of a stimulating, worth- 
while program of regional study has 
been the lack of materials on the re- 
sources and problems of the region, 
suitable for classroom use. Much of 
the rich store of important informa- 
tion gathered on these matters during 
the past decade unfortunately has been 
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reported only in technical bulletins 
and brochures written primarily for 
the expert. To translate these data, 
findings, and conclusions on the prob- 
lems of fisheries, forests, soil, power, 
etc., into a language teachers can un- 
derstand and appreciate; to do so in a 
format and manner which will attract 
and stimulate student thinking—that 
is a job to which the Seattle school 
system has directed increasing atten- 
tion. The results are to be found in 
more than twenty study units which 
deal with some phase of resources or 
regional problems. In their extensive 
library of up-to-date and carefully- 
selected schoolbooks, pamphlets, and 
other teaching aids, the Board of 
Education is developing a section de- 
voted exclusively to literature on the 
cultural, human, and natural resources 
of the Pacific Northwest. 


Eye appeal plays an important role 
in giving punch to Seattle’s efforts 
to make resources and the study of 
regional problems live, vital issues for 


students. Slides, stereographs, film 
strips, and movies all bring into the 
classroom a realistic view of how the 
student’s environment shapes his being. 

Seattle schools have been quick to 
accept the services and materials of 
public and private resource agencies 
where these aids clearly have educa- 
tional possibilities. Among the federal 
agencies contributing to the introduc- 
tion of vitalized study units on re- 
sources are the United States Forest 


Service and the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, 
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Seattle has also shown a ready will- 
ingness to cooperate with the North- 
west Regional Couacil. This privately 
financed agency was established by 
civic and business leaders specifically 
to help bring to teachers in attractive, 
reliable form the best research on re- 
gional problems. The first educational 
materials developed by the Council in- 
clude the Know Your Northwest Se- 
ries and Caravans to the Northwest. 
Teachers and administrators have co- 
operated in the review of these books 
and are now experimenting in the use 
of this material on a large scale during 
the school year 1940-1941. 

In conclusion, it is of major signifi- 
cance that in their experimentations 
on how to make the region a more 
vital laboratory for “living today and 
learning for tomorrow,” Seattle cur- 
riculum leaders have kept in the fore- 
front of their thinking that a smug, 
walled-in, isolated, entirely self-suffi- 
cient area is not the aim of regional- 
ism. Regional study in the Seattle 
schools is in no way being designed 
to foster a spirit of sectionalism. 
Rather, the study of the region rec- 
ognizes that certain patent facts of 
geography, climate, race, history con- 
tribute to the growth of folklore, cus- 
toms, art, literature and music, insti- 
tutions, and social and economic prob- 
lems which give each region of the 
United States an individuality all its 
own, yet preserves, in all their gratify- 
ing strength, the many interlocking 
ties which bind the several regions 
into one great unit—the nation. 




































































































































































































































































EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN SCIENCE 
TEACHING 


By S. R. Powers 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

HE BUREAU OF Educational Re- 

search in Science with the aid of 
the General Education Board has been 
engaged in helping teachers achieve a 
working understanding of the ways in 
which scientific methods and discov- 
eries are affecting life of today. To 
this end the Bureau has been able to en- 
list the assistance of scientific authori- 
ties in interpreting some of the major 
problems confronting society and in 
reporting these interpretations in a 
manner suitable for use by teachers 
interested in advancing the general 
education of their students. Its re- 
ports' furnish approaches to the study 
of ecology of communities, conserva- 
tion and use of technological resources, 
methods used in control of organisms, 
including organisms causing disease. 
Other reports in progress and in press 
deal with the genetic nature of man, 
the cultural character of human na- 
ture, the methods of science, the hu- 
man life span, conflicts between science 
and authoritarianism, and problems in 
consumer education. 

The Curriculum Workshop is one 
of the important agencies for advanc- 
ing the studies undertaken by the 
Bureau. Funds from the General Edu- 
cation Board have made it possible to 
invite experienced teachers to assemble 
during the summer and work together 
on common problems. Specialists in 
the various areas, such as phases of 


1The ‘Science in Modern Living’’ Series, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers ae. Co- 
lumbia University, New York. Sears, P. B., Life 
and Environment, 1939; Furnas, C. are The 
Storehouse of Civilization, 1939; Fitzpatrick, 
F. L., The Control of Organisms, 1940. 
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community study, technology, growth 
and development, philosophy of sci- 
ence, are employed as consultants. A 
resident staff is maintained at Teach- 
ers College to assist the teachers par- 
ticipating in the Workshop in their 
studies and to assist them in assem- 
bling and writing the reports of their 
work. 

The methods of study employed al- 
low a mature consideration of prob- 
lems under examination, not limited 
by pedagogical questions about meth- 
ods of teaching. Through the use of 
these methods, teachers are acquiring 
ability to comprehend and a feeling of 
competence to participate in, and con- 
tribute to, the things going on in per- 
sonal, community, and national life. 
Such assurance furnishes the stimu- 
lation that leads the teacher to make 
his work a vital force in the com- 
munity, particularly in the lives of the 
young people in his classes. 

Growing out of these mature and 
comprehensive studies of personal and 
community problems is a series of 
teaching suggestions published as mon- 
ographs.2 These are prepared by all 

2Also in the ‘Science in Modern Living” 
Series: Laton, Anita D. and others. Sugges- 
tions for Teaching Selected Material from the 
Field of Genetics. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. 
Laton, Anita D. and Bailey, Edna. Suggestions 
for Teaching Selected Material on Sex Respon- 
siveness, Mating, and Reproduction. In press. 
Loud, Oliver S. Sug, oalleas - Teaching Se- 
lected ead from the Area of the Interrela- 
tions of Living Things and Their Environment. 
I. With Particular Attention to Good Land 
Use and to eM Planning. Mimeo- 
graphed. Burnett, R and others. Sug- 

estions for Teaching the Use of Materials and 
nergy. _Mimeographed. Richter, Marion and 
Urban, John. Suggestions for "Teaching the 
Educational Implications of Our Knowledge 
Concerning Communicable Diseases. Mimeo- 
graphed. Meder, Elsa M. Developing a Scien- 
a World-Picture. 2 Manwell, 

A. Suggestions for Teaching the Physiolog- 


ical Exchange of Materials and Energy. Mimeo- 
graphed. 
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members of the Bureau working to- 
gether. The resident members make 
their contributions as specialists in 
curriculum and in evaluation and take 
leadership in coordinating the results 
from experimental trial of the sugges- 
tions as they are tried out in practice. 

A recent grant from the General 
Education Board provides for extend- 
ing the work of the Bureau for three 
years beginning September 1, 1940. 
Through this interval the Bureau will 
be in constant cooperation with se- 
lected public and private schools.* 
One science teacher for each school 
system has been added, on recommen- 
dation of the principal or superintend- 
ent under whom he works, to the 
Bureau staff as a non-resident member. 

Through this cooperation the Bu- 
reau will extend work already in prog- 
ress, but with increased attention to 
the study of outcomes achieved 
through application of various teach- 
ing suggestions. Suggestions for teach- 
ing will originate in both the resident 
and non-resident members of the staff 
and, as these are applicable, they will 
be tried out in particular schools. The 
monographs, then, will contain sug- 
gestions for materials and methods to 
achieve certain objectives. Evidence 
of achievement will be sought in 
changes occurring in children and in 


®Definite arrangements have been made with 


the following schools and arrangements are 
pending with a few others: Cleveland, Ohio, 
through the science teachers curriculum com- 
mittee; Cincinnati, Ohio, through curriculum 
committee of the public schools; Cranbrook 
School, Bloomfield, Michigan; Des Moines, 
Iowa, through East High School; Detroit, 
Michigan, through Edwin Denby High School ; 
Fieldston Ethical Culture School, ew York 
City; Hammond, Indiana, through George 
Rogers Clark High School; sameoenees, In- 
diana, through Arsenal Technical High School ; 
New York City, through Bronx High School 
of Science; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, through 
Olney High School; Trenton, New Jersey, 
through Central High School; Winnetka, Illi- 
st , New Trier Township High 
chool. 
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the community. The staff in residence 
at Teachers College will assist the 
cooperating teachers in detecting, de- 
scribing, and estimating the impor- 
tance of changes occurring in young 
people and in the communities in which 
they live. 

During the academic year resident 
members of the Bureau will visit in the 
cooperating schools and carry reports 
of work from one to another. They 
may report the way in which the study 
of communities and of children has 
been used in each instance as a basis 
for the formulation of teaching ob- 
jectives. Other reports may be on 
teaching approaches, activities through 
which children explore and study a 
problem area and on methods and 
results in evaluation. As circum- 
stances arise in which it is helpful for 
certain members of the non-resident 
staff to confer and study together, 
arrangements may be made for such 
conference and study. 

& 
ORGANIZING SCIENCE AROUND 
LOCAL RESOURCES 
By B. J. Polga 
New Prague, Minnesota 
HE ORGANIZATION of the science 
curriculum around community re- 
sources means more than the mere use 
of environmental conditions in teach- 
ing the traditional subjects. It in- 
volves a fundamental reorganization 
of the curriculum whereby the local 
resources in science contribute to a 
better understanding of everyday liv- 
ing. 

In teaching, there are two major 
types of contacts with community re- 
sources. The pupil-resource contact 
may occur in the classroom, as when 
an object is brought into the school 
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for exhibition or perhaps for repair. 
Or, in a second form of student-re- 
source experience the pupil is permitted 
to leave the school in order to observe 
the object functioning in its natural 
setting. In this category we may 
include trips to factories, mills, ga- 
rages, service stations, mines, and 
other types of excursions. In these 
two major types of contact with local 
resources different sorts of pupil ac- 
tivities are found. The most common 
activity is observation. The students 
view the resource, but do not actually 
come in contact with it. Their atti- 
tude is passive. Most of our contacts 
with community resources have been 
those of an observational character. 

Another is the type of activity 
whereby the student has some partici- 
pation in the use of the community 
resource. For instance, a student may 
repair a well pump, an electric iron, 
a plug or fuse. He may read his gas, 
water, or electric meter and compute 
the cost of the respective items for 
the home. In this instance there is 
also a contribution offered by the stu- 
dent as he learns by doing. The pupil 
takes some sort of active part in a 
community enterprise, no matter how 
small it may be. In so doing he adds 
a greater meaning to his schoolwork. 
The pupil realizes the significance of 
community problems and his interest 
in them takes on new meaning. 

The teachers of the physical sci- 
ences may well canvass their commu- 
nities in order to locate good sources 
of concrete instructional materials. 
This procedure serves to enlighten the 
teacher concerning many aspects of 
community life which he would not 
have known about otherwise. It works 
hand-in-hand with getting better ac- 
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quainted with one’s community. In 

this connection the school should se- 

cure the cooperation of the various 
industries in its locality that relate to 
the physical science courses of study. 

The following is a list of physical 
science topics, together with a list of 
possible community resources which 
help to explain these principles. These 
are but a few of the many examples 
available. 

Capillary action: dry farming, pen 
point. 

Laws of inertia: automobile. 

Centrifugal and centripetal force: 
car on curve, banked roads, bi- 
cycle on curve, laundry dryer. 

Compensating clock pendulum: lo- 
cal jewelry store. 

Telegraphy and relays: telegraph 
office. 

Index of refraction: fish bowl. 

Candle power and _ photometer: 
measure candle power in home, 
use of grease spot and candle. 

X-rays and infrared rays: hospital 
or physician’s office. 

Photography: local photo shop. 

Electromagnets: hospital, 
doorbell. 

Electrical appliances (iron, motor, 
toaster, bell, lamp, stoves, fuses) : 
home. 

Computation of cost of heating, 
cooking, electric power, and wa- 
ter: home. 

Antifreeze solutions: 


cranes, 


garage. 
Addition of salt to reduce freezing 
point of solutions: ice-cream 


freezer in laboratory. 

Electric wiring in home: new build- 
ing in process of construction. 
Sound, noises and music: instru- 

ments of individual students. 
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Surface tension in hot and cold 
water, its effect on taste in foods: 
soup in the home (oily drops 
when hot and thin film when 
cold). 

Carbon monoxide poisoning: local 
experience, if available. 

Carbon monoxide diffusion: over- 
heated stove with chimney dam- 
per closed. 

Absorption of gases: examine avail- 
able gas mask and parts. 

Properties of carbon dioxide: fire 
extinguisher, commercial or home- 
made. 

Pascal’s law and hydrostatic pres- 
sure: dentist’s or barber’s chair, 
hydraulic brakes, water standpipe, 
oil station hoist, hydraulic jacks. 

Atmospheric pressure: lift and force 
pumps at home, riveting ham- 
mers, rock drills, stonecutting 
tools, winds with “highs” and 
“lows.” 

Effect of increased velocity on pres- 
sure in fluids: baseball pitch, as- 
pirators. 

Vacuums: soda fountain straws, 
vacuum cleaners, discarded wind- 
shield wipers, milking machines, 
homemade siphons. 

Compression pumps: bicycle pumps. 

Chemical compounds (salt, washing 
soda, baking powder, matches, 
vinegar, nail polish, alcohol, as- 
pirin, tooth powder, lye, rust, 
peroxide, talcum powder, borax, 
etc.): in the home. 

Cleaning of silverware: home. 

Chemistry in alloys: coins. 

Carbon chemistry: coal, charcoal, 
carbonated water, pop factories. 

Henry’s Law (gases): carbonated 


water, caissons. 
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Soap and its composition: tallow 

and NaOH. 

Evaporation and crystallization: su- 

gar refineries. 

Tar and creosote: treated railroad 

ties, telephone posts. 

Paints and varnishes: home, labora- 

tory. 

Now, if we consider a particular 
principle such as oxidation, we may 
find it in some of the following places 
—spontaneous combustion: local paint- 
shop, home; decay: in open country, 
home; fire: anywhere; welding torches: 
garage; rusting of iron: anywhere; 
rancidity of butter: home; decay of 
various foods: home; discoloration of 
metalware: home. 

The following resources may be used 
in the study of water—study it in 
three physical states as rain, steam, ice 
or snow; soft and hard water: home; 
water purification (aeration, filtration, 
germicide) : in local plants; water sup- 
ply system (pumping station, water 
tower, piping and faucets, pressure 
involved): in local system; heating 
systems (water system, steam system) : 
in the home. 

The following resources may be 
found in a garage or gasoline service 
station: types of gasoline; welding 
torches; pneumatic pumps; pressure 
gauges; hydraulic brakes and jacks; 
electric arc welding; friction (burned 
bearings); internal combustion; com- 
plete and incomplete combustion (CO, 
and CO); wheel and axle; transmis- 
sion and differential; ignition, coils, 
timer; expansion allowance due to 
heating (valve setting); neon signs; 
storage batteries; oils, greases, reduc- 
tion of friction; antifreeze solutions; 
pressure of air, supplied to light and 
heavy tires; measurements (calipers 
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and micrometer); and ventilating sys- 
tems. 

The above items are a few of the 
many community resources in the 
physical sciences which lend them- 
selves quite readily to utilization in a 
school curriculum. Once we know 
where and when to find these mate- 
rials, they can be easily organized in a 
proper sequence in building the cur- 


riculum. 
|) 


HOME ECONOMICS BASED UPON 
COMMUNITY NEEDS 


By Ronella Spickard 
Home Economics Education 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


OME HOME ECONOMICS teachers in 
Kentucky believe that the success 
of their teaching is determined by the 
desirable changes that actually take 
place in their pupils, in the homes, and 
in the community. They feel that it 


is their responsibility and their privi- 
lege to make the communities in which 
they are working better places in 
which to live. In order to have a type 
of program that will have this rich 
and basic influence in the lives of the 
girls, the homes, and the community, 
the whole situation must be studied 
and then some definite plans made to 
improve deficiencies. Each teacher of 
this group gathered information con- 
cerning the needs of her community; 
she gave the high school girls and the 
parents a voice in deciding what to 
include in the programs and in eval- 
uating accomplishments. 

The first plans were made during 
the latter part of the school year and 
during the summer of 1939 under the 
guidance of the home economics edu- 
cation department of the University 
of Kentucky. The general plan for 
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gathering the information was the 
same, and a general pattern was used 
for making plans; yet none of the 
plans were the same since each teacher 
used her own initiative in her partic- 
ular situation. 

Upon the request from the teacher, 
plans for collecting information were 
sent by the University to her. The 
information was collected in these 
ways: (1) each girl in the home eco- 
nomics classes and those who would 
be taking home economics the follow- 
ing year filled out a sheet before school 
closed which gave information con- 
cerning the interests, the needs, and 
the practices of the girl and her home; 
(2) the girls gave changes they would 
like to make in their own homes, what 
they would like to have the course 
include, and those taking home eco- 
nomics gave specific suggestions for 
improving the course; (3) each home 
was visited by the home economics 
teacher, at which time parents were 
consulted as to what they thought 
should be in the home economics 
course, and an observation was made 
as to the apparent needs of the home; 
(4) and, in addition, an attempt was 
made to find community needs, prac- 
tices, resources, and the incomes of the 
families. 

The teachers brought this material, 
plus other information that had been 
collected during their tenure in the 
community, to summer school. Each 
teacher made an attempt to analyze 
the findings of her own community, to 
determine why the undesirable condi- 
tions exist and to map out a plan for 
improving these deficiencies. In mak- 
ing plans, the suggestions given by the 
parents and those given by the pupils 
were studied and used. The desired 
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goals and changes for the coming 
year and for a period of years were set 
up. All of these were concerned with 
helping individuals and families solve 
problems encountered. Some definite 
experiences in which to participate to 
help get these problems solved were 
tentatively planned. These tentative 
experiences were selected after setting 
up guides to use when making the 
selection. 

When the teachers went back to 
their own communities, changes in the 
experiences to suit the needs of the 
community were made. All of the 
teachers gave their pupils an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the plan- 
ning and evaluation of the program 
throughout the school year. Some of 


them invited the parents to come to 
school and plan with them and the 
pupils. Later in the school year they 


assisted with the evaluation and con- 
tinued to help with the planning. The 
pupil-teacher-parent planning helped 
them to discover points of difficulty 
in problems and to deal more intelli- 
gently with them. 

In some of the communities adults 
and out-of-school youth requested 
classes to study their own problems. 
These classes were organized. The 
groups selected the problems for study. 

All home economics teachers in the 
state are employed for one month be- 
yond the regular school year to guide 
pupils in carrying out experiences at 
home. At the end of this time these 
teachers evaluated as best they could 
the accomplishments of the entire year. 
They were gratified with the desirable 
changes that had been made in com- 
parison with those made in previous 
years. 

The majority of this group, after 
checking progress, made plans for the 
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next year in the light of these results, 
of the needs, and of things possible to 
do. Some of them are again this year 
having meetings with the parents and 
will be teaching classes for the adult 
and the out-of-school groups. They 
are looking forward to seeing what 
progress will be made over a period 
of five years. 


ACTIVITIES IN CURRICULUM IMPROVE- 
MENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


By Chester W. Holmes 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Washington, D. C. 


FFICERS AND TEACHERS through- 
(xa the District’s public school 
system have consistently engaged in 
programs of curriculum improvement 
over a period of several years, but 
almost universally dealing with prob- 
lems and improvements which con- 
cerned the particular levels of the 
school system to which they were as- 
signed. Late in the fall of 1937, the 
junior high school principals had a 
committee selected from their group 
to confer with the supervising princi- 
pals of the elementary schools on the 
problem of articulation between the 
two levels. The resulting conferences 
led to the suggestion that representa- 
tives of the senior high schools be 
invited to participate. This was done, 
and the expanded group met with the 
first assistant superintendent of schools 
to submit a list of the phases of school 
organization, administration, and su- 
pervision which were preventing the 
desirable articulation of various school 
levels. 

It was clear to the participating 
officers that the solution to the many 
problems involved lay not with them, 
but rather in the hands of all of the 
officers and teachers of the school 
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system itself; and in November, 1938, 
they asked the superintendent of 
schools to appoint a city-wide commit- 
tee on curriculum revision that would 
be representative of all levels of the 
school system and that would include 
both officers and teachers. 

On November 9, 1938, the superin- 
tendent notified the service of the ap- 
pointment of a committee on articula- 
tion consisting of thirty-six persons 
with an assistant superintendent as 
chairman. One week later the super- 
intendent named a second committee 
composed of twenty-one officers and 
teachers to serve as a steering commit- 
tee on curriculum revision, and he 
agreed to serve as its chairman. 

Because no funds were available to 
be earmarked for special use by the 
committees to secure the services of 
curriculum specialists or consultants 
to assist in the program of curriculum 
improvement, both committees at once 
recognized that the work would have 
to be done entirely by the total school 
personnel with the facilities existing. 

From January through June, 1939, 
the committee on articulation held 
eight meetings, at which were pre- 
sented the basic philosophies underly- 
ing the work of the elementary, vo- 
cational, junior high, and senior high 
schools. A subcommittee undertook 
the difficult task of synthesizing these 
individual-level philosophies and on 
May 23, 1939, submitted a report 
setting up a city-wide philosophy— 
one which, it hoped, would be accept- 
able to the officers and teachers as the 
basis upon which a_ thoroughgoing 
program of curriculum revision could 
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be instituted. This first report was 
turned back after vigorous discussion 
by the whole committee to its sub- 
committee for further study and re- 
port. 

The subcommittee made a second 
report on June 6, 1939; and the whole 
committee adopted it as its own and 
recommended that the philosophy thus 
accepted be forwarded to the superin- 
tendent of schools for his approval 
and for presentation to all school offi- 
cers and teachers for study, discussion, 
and further revision if necessary. The 
superintendent gave the proposed phi- 
losophy to the service at the beginning 
of the 1939-40 school year with the 
request that it be made the basis of 
faculty and group discussions during 
the year. In June, 1940, a vote was 
taken on city-wide adoption of the 
philosophy; and an overwhelming ma- 
jority voted to adopt it, as written, as 
the foundation of the District’s pro- 
gram of curriculum improvement. 

To assist the officers and teachers 
to secure an over-all view of the prob- 
lems involved in curriculum revision, 
it was decided to have a number of 
lectures in the teachers’ institutes deal 
with that subject. In the interim of 
three years nine such lectures have 
been given by outstanding speakers 
who have not only discussed curricu- 
lum revision in its general aspects, but 
also in its relation to the elementary, 
vocational, junior high, and_ senior 
high schools particularly. Interest has 


been keen and enthusiasm for partici- 
pation high on the part of both officers 
and teachers. 
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While the institute lectures have 
been a means of informing the officers 
and teachers over a period of three 
years of significant factors involved 
in curriculum revision, five subcom- 
mittees of approximately thirty-five 
members each and representing all 
levels of instruction have been ap- 
pointed by the superintendent of 
schools to work under the general di- 
rection of the steering committee to 
indicate how the philosophy of edu- 
cation adopted for the District schools 
can be carried out. These committees 
have undertaken to show that there 
must be provision through administra- 
tive procedures and school organization 
for the following: 

1. The establishment of a unified 
curriculum from the kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade: a. com- 
posed of experiences, activities, and 
subject matter in integrated wholes; 
b. providing for acquisition of knowl- 
edges and for drill in skills; c. giving 
constant attention to the immediate 
and ultimate goals. 

2. Classroom techniques, subject- 
matter content, and the use of text- 
books and instructional material de- 
pendent upon differentiated groupings 
of pupils according to ability, achieve- 
ment, and social maturity. 

3. The accumulation and use of an 
informational background for each 
child through: a. cumulative records 
of all kinds; b. functional use of tests 
and measurements. 

4. Provision for guidance according 
to its broadcast meaning by: a. class- 
room and homeroom teachers over ex- 
tended periods with the same groups; 
b. specialists, such as counselors, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, nurses, and 
doctors. 
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5. Establishment of standards for 
the promotion and retention of pupils: 
a. on the basis of achievement levels, 
social maturity, and chronological age; 
b. by using reports of progress mean- 
ingful to pupils and parents; c. by 
issuing differentiated diplomas and cer- 
tificates; d. by using orientation prac- 
tices. 

Progress reports were submitted by 
each committee at the close of the 
1939-40 school year; and study of the 
problems involved is being continued 
during the present school year. Prin- 
cipals throughout the city are using 
faculty meetings for discussions of the 
committees’ findings and for study 
of building problems concerning cur- 
riculum revision. 

It is hoped that by June, 1941, at 
least some of the committees will have 
definite recommendations to make 
which will engage the attention and 
study of the official personnel during 
1941-42. The steering committee, rec- 
ognizing the scope and complexity of 
the problem of curriculum reconstruc- 
tion in a city the size of Washington, 
has no desire to reach hasty or ill- 
advised conclusions. The superintend- 
ent believes the democratic way of 
utilizing the interest and professional 
training and experience of all officers 
and teachers alike, though slower than 
the autocratic method of handing 
down decisions from above, will be 
far more productive of satisfying and 
educationally-sound results. Washing- 
ton thinks that five years are not too 
many to devote to a program involv- 
ing such far-reaching consequences as 
those inherent in curriculum recon- 
struction. 
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CURRENT CURRICULUM CONSTRUC- 
TION IN MAINE ELEMENTARY 
SYSTEM 


By Edward E. Roderick 
Deputy Commissioner, State Department of 
Education 

HE UNIFICATION of the basic ele- 

mentary teacher-training curricu- 
lum is perhaps the most important 
single phase of work in which Maine 
elementary teacher-preparation insti- 
tutions are now engaged. For a period 
of ten years a great deal of time has 
been devoted to this phase of work. 
Ten years ago no two teacher-training 
institutions were offering identically 
the same course of study. All varied 
in some respect. There were as many 
variations as there were institutions. 
There was little agreement on the 
clock hours required and the credit 
hours given for each subject of the 
curriculum. 

The first step was to secure the joint 
agreement of the faculties of each in- 
stitution to collaborate in the building 
of a uniform program. The second 
step was to secure the expert guidance 
of a teacher-training specialist who 
would serve as the guiding spirit for 
the development of such a program. 
The choice fell on the director of 
normal teacher preparation in New 
York University. 

At the first joint faculty meeting 
a list of subjects to make up the en- 
tire curriculum with clock hours re- 
quired and the semester hours of credit 
to be given for each subject was 
tentatively agreed upon. Special com- 
mittees made up of faculty members 
of each institution, teachers of special 
and related subjects, were named to 
work out a detailed outline of each 
subject-matter field. Upon the com- 
pletion of these outlines and their ap- 
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proval by the faculty conference they 
were submitted to the director who 
withheld his final approval until each 
had been reviewed and criticized in 
the light of modern procedure and 
practice by an expert in each subject- 
matter field teaching in leading insti- 
tutions of the country. In that way 
each subject-matter outline received 
the stamp of approval of some dis- 
tinguished expert. 

These outlines were mimeographed 
and used experimentally, subject to 
revision from time to time as the need 
arose. More than a score of these out- 
lines are now in use in all the schools. 
No comment is necessary concerning 
the desirability of these study guides. 
Some of these are Directed Observa- 
tion, Educational Measurements, Eco- 
nomic Geography, Music, Fine Arts, 
Handwriting, Library Practice, Edu- 
cational Psychology, Introduction to 
Teaching, Reading, United States His- 
tory, Practice Teaching, Geography, 
Literature, Teaching of Arithmetic, 
and so on. 

For states having more than one 
elementary teacher-preparation school, 
a uniform curriculum is a very desir- 
able feature from the standpoint of 
student transfers to similar institutions 
and to other institutions of higher 
education. 

Each year the joint faculties of all 
normal schools come together for a 
two-day conference. This conference 
provides the opportunity for discus- 
sion of problems of administration, 
practice and procedure, as well as ade- 
quate time for consideration of edu- 
cational policies. Out of this joint 
effort has come the new course of 
study, as well as a closer relationship 
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among the institutions. Professional 
growth is markedly noticeable. 

In addition to the program which 
is going on in the development of 
the unified course of study for pros- 
pective teachers, a special committee 
has been named by the Commissioner 
of Education to develop an elementary 
social studies curriculum. The com- 
mittee is made up of the principal 
of a state teacher-training institution, 
a superintendent of schools, a class- 
room teacher, and is under the guid- 
ance of members of the state office 
staff. Maine has not yet standardized 
on the manner of teaching the social 
studies. Some school systems still 
cling to the subject-matter treatment, 
while others follow the fusion or in- 
tegrated plan. The new curriculum 
will be outlined to meet the require- 
ments of both of these approaches. 

Still another committee is at work 
on the development of an elementary 
science curriculum. This committee 
is likewise made up of a normal school 
principal, a superintendent of schools, 
two classroom teachers, and is also 
under the guidance of members of the 
state office staff. The main objectives 
will be (1) to widen the pupil’s in- 
terest by teaching him to love the 
great outdoors; (2) to eliminate fool- 
ish superstitions, unnecessary fears, and 
impulse to destroy both plant and 
animal life; (3) to give genuine, defi- 
nite information about nature which 
will show man’s relation to and de- 
pendence upon plant and animal life; 
and (4) since nature does give pleas- 
ure it is essential to the pupil’s own 
well-being to make him active in all 
ways for the preservation of natural 
beauty and the conservation of our 
natural resources. 
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CURRICULUM PLANNING IN OMAHA 
By A. J. Foy Cross 
Director of Instruction 

HE OMAHA public schools have 
been engaged since 1935 in a long- 
time continuous curriculum planning 
program. For six years there has been 
a definite democratic organization of 
the curriculum planning program with 
ultimate responsibility for the curric- 
ulum resting with the duly elected 
representatives of the people, the mem- 
bers of the local board of education, 
and with the immediate responsibility 
for the planning program in the hands 
of their appointed officers, the super- 
intendent and director of instruction. 
At the beginning of the present 
planning program representatives of 
various interested groups came to- 
gether to determine the guiding phi- 
losophy and the general objectives of 
the curriculum. This assembly, or 
curriculum council, as it has been 
called, was made up from all general 
groups affected by the school curric- 
ulum. Not only were teachers, prin- 
cipals, and general administrators rep- 
resented, but in a like manner and 
with the same status were parents, 
pupils, and men and women from 
other vocations. From this council 
have come the guiding principles for 
all curriculum planning activities. 


The expression of this group deter- 


mines generally and, as far as prac- 
ticable, specifically the objectives and 
procedures of curriculum planning. 
In the Omaha public schools every 
teacher is a curriculum planner. There 
are no courses of study. There are 
no detailed instructional guides to be 
followed. Small representative groups 
of teachers assume the task of inter- 
preting and defining the recommenda- 
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tions of the curriculum council. These 
committees whose members are tem- 
porarily excused from regular duties 
define the general aims of education, 
analyze typical specific objectives of 
school education at various age levels 
and make general recommendations 
for planning curriculums that will 
help pupils attain these objectives. 
These definitions and recommenda- 
tions find their way to the individual 
teacher through mediums known to 
the teachers as curriculum monographs 
and curriculum circulars. 

The curriculum monographs and 
circulars containing many helpful sug- 
gestions and much illustrative material 
become the guides for the individual 
curriculum planner, the classroom 
teacher. No longer must the teacher 
follow a fixed course of study. He 
may now adapt his instructional pro- 
gram as best he can to the group 
with which he is working. The cur- 
riculum monograph is his challenging 
aid, but it does not tell him how or 
what to teach. It does, however, help 
him find out what to teach and does 
help him find out how to teach it best 
for his group. 

The individual teacher curriculum 
planner has further assistance in the 
form of representative curriculum 
planning committees within his own 
building. Such committees, after 
studying the recommendations of the 
central committee, may greatly assist 
individual teachers by engaging co- 
operatively in planning the curriculum 
for their school. 

As another aid to the individual cur- 
riculum planner, regularly scheduled 
and fully accredited classes in cur- 
riculum planning are conducted and 
supplemented by lectures and _ local 
institutes on instruction. From near 
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at hand and from institutions through- 
out the land experts are engaged to 
stimulate, challenge, and advise the 
individual teacher curriculum planner. 

The other representative group, the 
coordinating committee, has been 
formed with the purpose and function 
of evaluating the curriculum plan- 
ning program, facilitating coordina- 
tion of the efforts of the central 
planning committees. To the coor- 
dinating committee have been elected 
principals, teachers, classroom teachers, 
and parents. 

The first year or two of the present 
curriculum planning program was 
utilized in training the educational 
staff and the community in coopera- 
tion and participation. It takes time 
to convince those who have been 
swimming on water wings that they 
can even stay afloat without them. 
Those who have had their planning 
done for them all their lives often are 
skeptical, if not reluctant, in accept- 
ing a program which insists that they 
do their own planning. 

After approximately one year in the 
Omaha public school program, the 
council had defined the functions of 
the elementary and high schools, and 
several especially trained central com- 
mittees were engaged in interpreting 
and stating in curriculum monographs 
the desirable pupil goals and activities 
for certain parts of the curriculum. 

From among the most desirable out- 
comes of the new curriculum plan- 
ning program we should call attention 
to a few of the most outstanding. 

1. A no-failure policy and a new 
philosophy of and procedures for eval- 
uation. 

2. A new philosophy and a new 
system of school-home reporting. Each 
of the new report cards and the more 
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frequently used informal notes to par- 
ents deal with individual pupil growth. 
The new report cards carry no grades, 
no reference to class norms. Each 
card deals only with helpful sugges- 
tions and reports concerning one child. 

3. The establishment of a child 
study service to aid teachers in ad- 
justing the school program to the 
needs and individual behavior pattern 
of each child. 

4. The establishment of a continu- 
ous thirteen-year program of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 

5. There has been most satisfying 
evidence of unusual and wholesome 
growth on the part of the teaching 
staff as well as on the part of the 
boys and girls. In spite of a severe 
economic depression there have been 
more professional activity, more growth 
in expression of initiative, more plan- 
ning and adaptation of the curriculum 
and better teacher and pupil morale 
than the city had ever seen previously. 
The last three or four years have seen 
more parent and lay groups partici- 
pating in school planning than ever 
before. 

6. A new feeling on the part of 
teachers of responsibility for the edu- 
cational growth of pupils. No longer 
is their responsibility merely that of 
“teaching” the course with which the 
supervisor has presented them. In 
fact, the Omaha public schools no 
longer have any instructional super- 
visors. Supervisors, such an undemo- 
cratic term, have been replaced by 
advisers in instruction, specialists who 
are at the service of central and build- 
ing committees, and of individual cur- 
riculum planners. 


It has been interesting to see that 
when teachers feel free to plan and 
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when people other than professional 
teachers feel free to say what they 
want education to do for boys and 
girls, there are not so much in evidence 
the inhibiting factors of vested inter- 
ests in teaching habits and skills and 
of traditional patterns of educational 
thought. Neither do we find teachers 
and parents under such circumstances 
so far removed from an understanding 
of the lack of relationship between 
the traditional curriculum and the 
real needs of boys and girls. When 
curriculum planning became a demo- 
cratic procedure and a cooperative 
project in the Omaha public schools, 
there began a true vitalization of the 
school program. 
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ACTIVITIES IN CURRICULUM IMPROVE- 
MENT IN THE NEW MEXICO STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


By Marie Holland 
Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

N CONFORMITY with the policy of 

more democratic participation in 
all public school matters, the Educa- 
tional Staff within the Department of 
Education has been organized so that 
all matters pertaining to improvement 
of instruction are considered by the 
group rather than through separate of- 
fices. 

The entire program of the Division 
of Instruction is administered and 
supervised by the Educational Staff. 
The purpose of this program is to give 
the school people of New Mexico the 
aid needed in building up and in 
carrying forward an improved school 
program. 

The philosophy of education under- 
lying the instructional program during 
the past two years has been based on 
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the core curriculum and advocates 
that: 

1. The instructional program in the 
public schools change from subject- 
matter-centered schools to child-cen- 
tered schools where the child will be- 
come a well-rounded, happy, socially- 
useful individual; a person who par- 
ticipates intelligently and generously 
in the activities of a democratic so- 
ciety; who evaluates and appraises that 
society to the end that adjustments 
and improvements may be made. 

2. The schools offer a functional 
program adapted to the needs of the 
community. 

3. A point of view be developed by 
the teacher in regard to the total 
school program. 

The instructional program has been 
strengthened during the past two years 
by A List of Books Recommended for 
First Buying for Reference Material 
and Recreational Reading for the 
School Libraries and Schools of New 
Mexico. 

The Educational Staff worked out 
a bulletin which is used as a course 
of study and called Minimum Essen- 
tials in Arithmetic. This bulletin was 
necessary because of the multiple text- 
book adoptions in the elementary 
grades. The bulletin serves as a guide 
for local units for all grade levels 
regardless of the text adopted. 

Monthly bulletins were published 
from February to November, 1940, as 
additional aid in the program. Some 
of the important topics made available 
to teachers through these bulletins are 
the calendar for the month, sugges- 
tions to study groups for participat- 
ing in round-table or panel discus- 
sions, bibliographies for further pro- 
fessional reading, suggestions on chart 
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construction, materials for the indus- 
trial arts, and the safety program. 
Other topics were on miscellaneous 
teaching aids; on materials related to 
the social science program, including 
bibliographies for upper grades; social 
science units; outlines for the organi- 
zation of units and samples of the 
daily program. 

Other types of activities than 
those included in the regular stereo- 
typed program have been integrated. 
Through close cooperation with the 
State Department of Public Health, 
the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, and the W. P. A., the State De- 
partment of Education has succeeded 
in furthering the program of child 
development, thus enabling the chil- 
dren to come to school physically pre- 
pared to meet the needs and require- 
ments of a well-rounded instructional 
program. 

The Department of Vocational Ed- 
ucation in previous years had operated 
as a unit, apart from the Department 
of Education. During the past two 
years, the entire division of Vocational 
Education has tied its program with 
the Department of Education, placing 
emphasis on the defense program in 
the public schools. 

Through the efforts of the New 
Mexico State Department of Educa- 
tion and the teachers, the progress 
that has been made in curriculum 
development is as follows: (1) Diag- 
nosing children in order to determine 
strengths and weaknesses. (2) Utiliz- 
ing community needs and resources. 
(3) Guiding children to develop crea- 
tive thinking, critical thinking, health- 
ful living, group living, and appre- 
ciations. (4) Improving techniques 
on teaching the societal arts. (5) 
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Using materials more effectively 
through: guidance on the selection of 
materials; using free and inexpensive 
materials; choosing books which fit in 
with the program; developing resource- 
fulness in utilizing materials at hand 
and in meeting limitation of material; 
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guidance in the use of state-adopted 
books; teaching the social studies 
through units; exerting greater efforts 
in using more and varied materials 
of instruction; and economizing on 
time and effort through better organi- 
zation of classroom routine. 
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OJEMANN, RaLtpH H.—The Signifi- 
cance of a Dynamic Conception of 
Knowledge; and Muscrove, RuTH 
—An Experimental Study of the 
Dynamic Conception of Knowledge 
in Youth. lowa City, Iowa: Iowa 
University. Researches in Parent 
Education IV, Studies in Child Wel- 
fare. 1939. 

The paper by Professor Ojemann has 
attempted to develop the concept of 
the dynamic character of knowledge, 
to indicate its role in human behavior, 
to show how a failure to realize this 
changing probability characteristic 
gives rise to many difficulties in vari- 
ous fields of human interaction, in- 
cluding education, and to devise a test 
for the measurement of the dynamic 
concept of knowledge which was ad- 
ministered to a group of high school 
students. 

The fundamental thesis of the paper 
is that all pragmatic knowledge has a 
changing probability characteristic, 
that the degree of approximation may 
vary from one area to another, and 
that the degree of approximation un- 
dergoes change at varying rates. Meas- 
ures are regarded as the source of sci- 
entific knowledge and the variability 
of measures and observation arise from 
at least two sources: (1) the errors 
in the measuring process, and (2) the 
fluctuations of the factors influencing 
the relationship under observation. 
Scientific progress does not mean the 
complete overthrowing of previous 
findings, but lies in refinement and 
reduction of the variability. 

Difficulties arising from the applica- 
tion of knowledge in formulating a 
plan of action are not due to the in- 


effectiveness of the knowledge itself, 
but are the result of a static, inflex- 
ible interpretation of its nature. On 
the basis of the dynamic concept of 
knowledge it may be said that no rules 
are exact. If the probability char- 
acter of principles and generalizations 
is not realized, a person is unprepared 
to modify plans and disillusionment 
follows when plans do not work. On 
the opposite side, a recognition of the 
dynamic character of knowledge avoids 
the above kinds of errors and further 
can serve to vitalize teaching by mak- 
ing teacher and learner aware of the 
limits of knowledge, thus inducing 
inquiry into scientific methods by 
which knowledge is obtained. Pro- 
fessor Ojemann further shows the ap- 
plication of this concept of knowledge 
to a variety of fields, including parent 
education, conflict between younger 
and older generations, attitudes to- 
ward social problems, and adult edu- 
cation. 

A test was constructed in order to 
determine the degree to which a dy- 
namic concept of knowledge is opera- 
tive. The test was administered to 
213 high school seniors and revealed 
a very inadequate understanding of 
the dynamic nature of knowledge. 
For example, only about one-fourth of 
the group were aware of the approxi- 
mate character of measurements, less 
than ten per cent were able to indi- 
cate the limits of knowledge in a 
field of their own selection or to name 
an example of a scientific investigation 
in that field. A group of eighty- 
three students were also given a test 
to determine the degree of prejudice 
relating to various issues in life. The 
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results indicated that those who had a 
static concept of knowledge held more 
prejudiced attitudes. 

Musgrove’s study was an attempt 
to apply Ojemann’s concept of the 
character of knowledge to a method 
of teaching in high school. The study 
had three aims: (1) to determine 
whether an understanding of knowl- 
edge as dynamic and changing rather 
than as static can be developed by 
high school students in the two fields 
of nutrition and child development; 
(2) to discover whether such an un- 
derstanding in these specific fields can 
be generalized so as to apply to other 
fields; and (3) to see what effects this 
concept of knowledge has upon atti- 
tudes. A group of high school seniors 
was tested with Ojemann’s “Dynamic 
Concept of Knowledge Test” and a 
short form of Gabriel’s attitude test 
about controversial social issues. The 
subjects were divided into an experi- 
mental group of twenty-five and a 
control group of nineteen. Two one- 
hour class periods were devoted to a 
discussion of the nature of knowledge 
as applied to nutrition and child de- 
velopment. The two groups were re- 
tested at the end of two weeks and 
their comparative changes in responses 
were analyzed. 

The differences between the initial 
and final test scores were significant 
in the case of the experimental group, 
but not for the control group. Cer- 
tain evidences revealed a difference 
between the two groups in fields which 
were not used in the learning pro- 
gram, indicating a tendency toward 
a generalized application of the prin- 
ciples learned in the specific fields. 
There was a slight tendency for the 
members of the control group to be 
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more open-minded about controversial 
questions and social issues as measured 
by the scale of Gabriel. The tests 
used in this study are not included 
in the article (although they are avail- 
able upon request) and the description 
of the processes utilized in the learn- 
ing program are not very complete, 
thus making it difficult to evaluate 
the study critically. Certainly the 
problem is significant and the findings 
challenging. 


J. S. Kounin 
University of Illinois 
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Jersitp, ARTHUR J.; THORNDIKE, 
Rosert L.; COLEMAN, BERNARD; 
AND Lortus, JoHN J.—An Evalu- 
ation of Aspects of the Activity 
Program in the New York City 
Public Elementary Schools. Journal 
of Experimental Education, Decem- 
ber, 1939. 

This study is an interim report of an 
extensive research program designed 
to measure the effectiveness of an 
“activity” program inaugurated in 
seventy selected elementary schools in 
New York City in 1935. It sum- 
marizes data presented in earlier re- 
ports and records new findings to, and 
including, the Spring Semester of 
1939. 

The Advisory Committee of the 
study worked on the principle that the 
evaluation should be as broad as the 
objectives of the school to be ap- 
praised. Accordingly, an attempt was 
made to measure some of the “less 
tangible” objectives through instru- 
ments and techniques devised specifi- 
cally for this study. The difficulty 
of validating these instruments and 
techniques constitutes a major weak- 
ness of the study, but paradoxically 
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these very instruments and techniques 
provide one of the chief contributions 
of the study. 

In addition to a “Comprehensive 
Achievement Test” and an “Intelli- 
gence Test,” the following instruments 
and techniques were developed: (1) a 
test of working skills in the social 
studies to measure the pupil’s ability 
to extract information from graphs, 
charts, etc., and tell where to locate 
certain kinds of information; (2) a 
test to measure the pupil’s ability to 
explain facts in the social studies by 
judging the correctness or pertinency 
of statements interpreting graphs, 
tables, and narrative material pre- 
sented in the test; (3) a test of abil- 
ity to apply generalizations in the 
social studies by matching certain 
generalizations with facts as presented 
in statement form; (4) a test of social 


beliefs and attitudes; (5) a test of 
knowledge of current affairs; (6) an 
inventory of behavior, designed to re- 
veal personal and social adjustment 
(or maladjustment); (7) a “School 


Practices Questionnaire” containing 
descriptions of practices that should 
presumably characterize an “activity 
program,” to measure the extent to 
which these were put into practice; 
(8) “coded observations” which re- 
corded (a) cooperative, (b) critical, 
(c) experimental, (d) leadership, (e) 
recitational, (f) self-initiated, and (g) 
work spirit activities of pupils; and 
(9) “anecdotal observations” as a 
check and interpretive analysis of some 
of the “coded observations.” 

In carrying out the study most of 
the research was confined to eight of 
the seventy “activity” schools and 
eight “control” schools. In addition 
to pairing the schools on the basis of 
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general type of neighborhood, children 
were individually matched in pairs 
from the activity and control groups 
on the basis of sex, chronological age, 
and intelligence test score. The care 
with which these devices were used, 
the scientific principles that were ap- 
plied, and the caution used in in- 
terpreting the data combine to assure a 
reasonable reliance on the findings of 
this study. In general, the findings 
of the study tend to show that the 
control groups are superior to the ac- 
tivity groups in academic skills, the 
superiority increasing the longer the 
activity program is in operation. In 
the so-called intangibles, however, the 
activity groups are superior to the con- 
trol groups. “Features which especial- 
ly seemed to distinguish the ‘average’ 
activity from the ‘average’ control 
class, are: first, more outward ap- 
pearance of pupil’s self-direction; sec- 
ond, more diversity and a larger range 
of occupation, especially during cer- 
tain periods of the day; third, more 
projects of the sort that correlate 
various enterprises and skills as dis- 
tinguished from the study of isolated 
subject matter; fourth, a considerable 
larger display of the pupils’ handi- 
work (drawings, models, workbooks, 
posters, class journals, class anthologies, 
etc.).” The authors point out that 
these distinguishing features are based 
on observation rather than “quantita- 
tive inventory,” but the data seem to 
bear out this description of conditions. 

This study (including this report 
and earlier ones) is one of the first 
scientific investigations of pupil 
achievement in elementary “activity” 
schools and by far the most extensive 
and comprehensive to date (except 
perhaps Wrightstone’s referred to 
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above). In addition it offers con- 
structive suggestions for the appraisal 
of newer objectives and helps pave 
the way for “total” evaluation of 
pupil growth and development. 
Hucu B. Woop 
University of Oregon 


y 


WeitzeEL, Henry Invinc—The Cur- 
riculum Classification of Junior 
College Students. Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia: Bookstore, Pasadena Junior 
College, 1940. 88p. Paper covers. 
Planographed. 

The purpose of this study is “. . . 
to discover and to evaluate current 
methods of student classification in 
junior college curricula, with partic- 
ular reference to the instructional or- 
ganization resulting therefrom.” The 
present document is an abstract of a 
much longer doctoral dissertation. 

The author drew most of his data 
from the catalogs and bulletins of 
406 junior colleges of all types. These 
institutions were found to have a total 
of 2,353 curriculum sequences, of 


which 1,458 were university prepara- 


tory and 895 were terminal. The av- 
erage institution, therefore, had 5.8 
curricula, of which 3.7 were univer- 
sity preparatory and 2.2 were terminal. 
The author found that the 2,353 
curricula could be reduced to 351 
types, of which 133 were college pre- 
paratory and 218 were terminal. 
Using as his criteria the opinions of 
experts in the field of the junior col- 
lege, the author presents several crit- 
icisms of the curricular organization 
which his study reveals. He feels 
that the present emphasis on college 
Preparatory curricula is misplaced and 
that there should be a much greater 
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development of terminal curricula; in 
particular, he urges courses in agricul- 
ture. He feels that the tendency to- 
ward a single curriculum is not in 
conformity with good educational 
aims, and that junior colleges should 
try instead to develop multiple-cur- 
riculum plans. It is his general con- 
clusion that “. . . neither numerically 
nor through their inherent character- 
istics are junior college curricula, by 
and large, adequate for the realization 
of junior college aims.” 

In the light of the criteria estab- 
lished in the educational literature and 
formulated by the author in twenty 
postulates, an attempt is made to sug- 
gest what a comprehensive junior col- 
lege curriculum organization would 
be. The various types of curricula 
are grouped into the following eleven 
fields: arts and sciences, pre-profes- 
sional, agriculture, art, commerce, 
education, home economics, mechanic 
arts-engineering, music, physical edu- 
cation, and general. The author sug- 
gests that each curriculum should con- 
tain the general courses which are 
required by the college of all its stu- 
dents, the courses required in the par- 
ticular curriculum sequence, and a 
“not insignificant number” of free 
electives. 

This study is reported in such ab- 
breviated form that it is often diffi- 
cult to follow the author’s line of 
thought. Also, it is impossible to 
examine adequately the validity of the 
various procedures which he used. 
Consequently, those workers in the 
field of the curriculum who wish to 
use this study might well secure the 
original typewritten manuscript, cop- 
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ies of which may be found in the 
University of Southern California Li- 
brary and in the United States Office 
of Education. 
Cyrit O. Houle 
The University of Chicago 


oe 


Fraser, THomas A.—Follow-Up of 
Non-College-Going Graduates of 
Commercial, General, and College 
Preparatory Curricula in Two Jersey 
City High Schools: Doctor’s dis- 
sertation, New York University. 
Unpublished. 

The purpose of this investigation 
was to discover the occupational status 
of high school graduates and to de- 
termine how well the school training 
is meeting the needs of these occupa- 
tions. A questionnaire was sent to 
1,000 graduates of two schools in 
Jersey City. Of the 746 graduates 
who sent in returns, 440 were em- 
ployed in business concerns, including 
the following: manufacturing, 29 per 
cent; retail, 22 per cent; personal serv- 
ice, 15 per cent; financial, 11 per cent; 
professional, 8 per cent; wholesale, 6 
per cent; insurance, 4 per cent; com- 


1Based upon an abstract furnished by the 
author. 
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munication, 2 per cent; transporta- 
tion, 2 per cent; and public service, 1 
per cent. 

A little more than half of the grad- 
uates were employed in manufacturing 
and retailing. Slightly more than one- 
third of the graduates were employed 
in clerical positions, one-fifth as ste- 
nographers, and one-third were divided 
among bookkeepers, machine operators, 
and sales persons. The limited em- 
ployment of boys in the business skills 
fields raises a doubt as to the desirabil- 
ity of specialization in these subjects 
for boys. Training in specialized skills 
is more desirable for girls. The age 
range of eighteen to twenty-one offers 
for the majority of the graduates their 
earliest opportunity for employment 
in the field of stenography, bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, and clerical work. 

Further investigation should be un- 
dertaken to determine the office work 
of small concerns in order to adjust 
the training offered in schools to their 
requirements. Further inquiry should 
be made into the selling field to de- 
termine the real opportunities in this 
occupation. The skill subjects should 
be placed in the twelfth grade so as 
to bring the period of training closer 
to the time of employment. 


of 
J 
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REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 


BosBITT, FRANKLIN—T he Curriculum 
of Modern Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1941. 
419 p. $2.75. 

This book represents the matured 
philosophy of the curriculum of a 
man who is one of the pioneers in cur- 
riculum development. He has trav- 
eled a long distance from the emerged 
curriculum described in his How to 
Make a Curriculum to the emerging 
curriculum of the present book. He 
now sees the good life as the educative 
curriculum, the living of the good life 
as the educative process, and aid in 
living the good life as the teaching 
process. The curriculum is the total 
life of the individual, while the school 
represents a qualitative contribution 
to such living. Improvement comes 
best through intellectual living with 
all of its various aspects and ramifi- 
cations. This is a process of refining 
the continuum of experience through 
clearer meanings, better controlled 
emotions, increased specialization, and, 
above all, the use of science in the 
process of making better judgments. 
Communication is an important in- 
strument for education. Accuracy in 
learning is determined by individual 
need. Family life, citizenship, work, 
and leisure are the great areas of 
living common for everyone. These 
have their general and specialized as- 
pects. “Always the good life is to be 
lived at the time in which it can be 
lived, and this is only in the moving 
present” (p. 20). With this philoso- 
phy the reviewer is in sympathetic 
agreement. 


The argument lacks the clarity of 
a Dewey in Experience and Education, 
or a Brubacher in Modern Philosophies 
of Education. But the author does not 
fall into such inconsistencies of logic 
as are found in Washburne’s A Living 
Philosophy of Education. As a state- 
ment of the philosophy of the emerg- 
ing curriculum this book seems to lack 
comprehensiveness. 
will suffice. 


One illustration 
Nowhere is there a dis- 
cussion of human relationships. It is 
difficult to see a group of persons 
working together to solve their prob- 
lems intelligently. Yet the way in 
which they work together is one of 
the clues to the quality of the good 
life. In everyday affairs the relation- 
ship of individual to individual, indi- 
vidual to group, adult to child, child 
to adult or in the school, teacher to 
pupil, pupils to each other, parents to 
teachers to pupils, supervisors to teach- 
ers, principals to supervisors to teach- 
ers—the wholesomeness of these work- 
ing relationships is the qualitative pur- 
poseful unity in living. And it is in 
improving such relationships that the 
emerging curriculum makes an impor- 
tant contribution. 

This book is a valuable addition to 
the literature on curriculum and teach- 
ing. It helps one to look into the 
future with better meanings, greater 
security, and sounder realism. It is 
fortunate that Professor Bobbitt found 
time to give his mature reflections to 
the profession. 

L. THomas Hopkins, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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WarRREN, CONSTANCE—A New De- 
sign for Women’s Education. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 1940. 277 p. 


I am going to attempt to describe in un- 
technical language a college in action which 
has accepted frankly ... [the] new objec- 
tive of making the whole college experience 
serve each student to the best of its ability 
rather than serve scholarship as an end in 
itself. (p. ix.) 


Reports of experimental educational 
programs in the form of monographs 
or technical books written for an 
audience of educators are plentiful; 
all too rare, however, are stories of 
school developments written in the 
language of the layman—the man who 
“foots the bill.” An example of this 
latter type of much-needed reporting 
is President Warren’s description of 
what is going on at Sarah Lawrence 
College. 

Miss Warren describes not only the 
mechanics, but also the philosophy and 
spirit of education at Sarah Lawrence. 
Individual education, small group 
meetings, individual conferences, in- 
dependent work, utilization of com- 
munity resources—these phrases are 
descriptive of the instructional pro- 
gram. The student typically takes 
three courses, for each of which she 
has a two-hour seminar weekly. In 
addition to this, she has a conference 
with her don and each of her teachers 
every week. Such a completely indi- 
vidualized teaching program requires 
a low teacher-student ratio—there are 
five and six-tenths students to each 
teacher at Sarah Lawrence. This makes 
instructional costs high and may ap- 
pear to reduce the value of the book 
for college educators looking for sug- 
gestions which can be adopted in their 
own schools. To this reviewer, how- 
ever, one of the outstanding features 
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of the volume is the large number of 
proposals which are suggestive to col- 
lege (and high school) teachers, re- 
gardless of whether their institutions 
adopt the highly individualized plan 
used at Sarah Lawrence. Among sug- 
gestive points (quoted briefly here) are 
the following: 


Education without benefit of textbooks 
challenges the student’s sporting instincts. It 
wakens her critical sense. She is not likely 
to accept one writer’s interpretation of a 
given situation. She is expected to read 
several accounts from varying angles and to 
ponder them. (p. 11.) 

. the [biology] class began not with 
the study of a remote and never-encountered 
organism, the amoeba, but with a study of the 
human body. (p. 21.) 

The approach [to American history] is not 
chronological, rather the focus is on various 
institutions in contemporary American life 
and how they developed. (pp. 21, 22.) 

Is she studying economic behavior? She 
will not begin with the behavior of Riccardo’s 
Economic Man or with Seligman’s funda- 
mental concepts, but with the work and 
working conditions of men and women en- 
gaged in making a living in neighboring com- 
munities. And she will proceed from there to 
the underlying financial and governmental 
conditions which influence and sometime 
govern the economic behavior of these men 
and women. (p. 73.) 

One objective in reducing the students’ 
schedule to three classes, meeting once a 
week, is to provide a simplified time schedule 
which will keep clear a day or half-day a 
week for active participation in community 
work lasting through several months, or pos- 
sibly a year. (pp. 83, 84.) 


It is interesting to observe that Miss 
Warren’s work on such a completely 
individualized program as that of 
Sarah Lawrence leads to an awareness 
of and recognition of the common in- 
terests of women—a result not dis- 
similar from that of other studies of 
women and their problems: 


Rare in my experience is the young woman 
who does not want to learn more about her- 
self, about other people and her relation to 
them, about the world and her relation to 
it. (pp. 2, 3.) 

The constant desire is expressed in every 
area of the curriculum for more guidance, 
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preparation and emphasis on family relation- 
ships and adjustments, on marriage, human 
biology, housing, woman’s part in the eco- 
nomic world, on understanding oneself, chil- 
dren, and other people. (pp. 6, 7.) 


Miss Warren reports that “eight 
times out of ten” the student “looks 
forward after college to being married 
with a home and children of her own.” 
Sarah Lawrence offers a series of six 
lectures on preparation for marriage. 
This would appear to provide inade- 
quately for such an important aspect 
of life. It is possible, however, that 
the additional opportunities provided 
for seminar and individual work on 
home and family life are sufficient to 
meet the problem. 

Miss Warren has performed a real 
service to education by her presenta- 
tion of the Sarah Lawrence program 
in a style which will appeal both to 
educators and to laymen. This re- 
viewer hopes that this book will en- 
courage leaders in other significant 
educational experiments to write sto- 
ries and results of their experiences 
with a similar audience in mind. 

B. LaMAaR JOHNSON 
Stephens College 
Columbia Missouri 
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Bett, Howarp M.—Matching Youth 
and Jobs: A Study of Occupational 
Adjustment. Washington, D. C.: 
American Youth Commission, 
American Council on Education. 
1940. 267 p. $2.00. 

One of the best established mores 
in our society is that boys should be 
able to secure employment soon after 
they leave school and establish a home 
of their own. Each year 1,750,000 
youth enter the labor market, largely 
unprepared to do any job and even 
uninformed about the world of work. 
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Less than one youth in four has re- 
ceived vocational guidance from any 
source whatsoever. Data from 4,000 
youth, 16 to 25 years of age, in St. 
Louis and Baltimore show that 99 per 
cent of 16-year-old youth register- 
ing at the junior placement offices in 
1938 needed job counseling services 
and this percentage does not drop be- 
low 50 per cent until the age of 21. 
Yet the shortage of vocational infor- 
mation is not the fault of youth; the 
blame for it must be laid at the door 
of the school. 

Beyond the school is a world of 
work about which teachers know lit- 
tle. What jobs are there in the 1,600 
local labor areas in the United States 
which youth can fill? What are the 
characteristics of these jobs and what 
training is required for them? How 
much general and how much voca- 
tional education are required? Where 
is the vocational training for jobs now 
being done? What is adequate voca- 
tional counseling, training, placement, 
and follow-up? The answers to these 
questions are for youth exceedingly 
important; for the school they are of 
secondary interest, if the present pro- 
portion of attention to academic learn- 
ing be taken as a criterion of the in- 
terest of the school. 


Howard Bell has again given us one 
of the important educational books of 


the year. He is skillful in choosing 
and organizing significant data to tell 
his story and he tells it convincingly. 
His indictment of the school is gentle, 
yet unmistakable, but he does not 
charge and leave one frustrated. He 
shows a way out, running the gamut 
from supplying the needed informa- 
tion in school to placing youth in 
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appropriate positions. He gives ample 
suggestions for supporting his theses 
that “the only effective way to con- 
serve youth is to use them.” 
“Matching Youth and Jobs” deals 
with three major divisions of the prob- 
lem of getting youth and jobs to- 
gether. The first is “The Elements of 
a Program,” which Bell considers to 
be vocational guidance, vocational 
preparation, and placement. The sec- 
ond aspect is the “Research Basis of a 
Program,” which requires knowing 
the community, knowing the jobs, 
and knowing the workers. The final 
aspect of the problem is the “Devel- 
opment of a Program,” in which Bell 
suggests the initial steps, together with 
the needed patterns of community ac- 
tion and community organization. 
Howard Bell believes that present 
research can aid much in helping to 
determine the basis for action in plan- 
ning an improved school program. 
“Matching Youth and Jobs” is a good 
illustration of the effective use of re- 
search in planning a program for 
youth. Bell constantly draws upon 
studies made in such cities as St. Louis, 
Denver, and Baltimore. He also points 
out the work of such agencies as the 
Federal Employment Service, the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, the 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service of the United States 
Office of Education, the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Federal 
Security Agency, as well as of the 
American Youth Commission and the 
National Youth Administration. The 
repeated reference to these agencies 
and their work, together with other 
reports on occupational, technological, 
and population trends, gives the reader 
a review of much significant work all 
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within the cover of a small volume. 
Abundant documentation and biblio- 
graphical references give the reader a 
sense of security and confidence in the 
data, without an attendant feeling 
of demonstration or tediousness. Bell 
uses what he quotes. 

For all those engaged in secondary 
education, but particularly for prin- 
cipals, curriculum workers, and coun- 
selors, this is a “must book.” With 
such documents as this coming from 
the American Youth Commission, the 
failure of youth each year increasingly 
becomes the failure of the school and 
of society. 


J. Paut LeEonarp 
Stanford University 


- 


COLEMAN, ALGERNON AND KING, 
Ciara BresLtove—English Teach- 
ing in the Southwest. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation. 1940. 307 p. 

English Teaching in the Southwest 
is the first significant attempt to find 
a solution to the question of English 
teaching in the Southwestern area of 
this country—Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Southern California— 
where the number of children attend- 
ing school from  foreign-speaking 
homes, chiefly Mexican, usually ranges 
from ten to twenty-five per cent. Part 
I of the report deals with the problem 
in terms of school population and 
attainment, curricular adjustments, 
and the development of the oral, aural, 
and reading abilities. Part II sum- 
marizes and analyzes courses of study 
developed for non-English-speaking 
children in the United States and its 
possessions, and in other areas of the 
world where English is taught to for- 
eign-speaking minority groups. Part 
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III reviews and evaluates current text- 
books, while Part IV presents a com- 
prehensive bibliography of 151 refer- 
ences to investigations in the field of 
bilingualism and its educational im- 
plications. 

As the authors realize in the fore- 
word, the impression of tic reader is 
that there has been too much theoriz- 
ing and too little experimenting in 
the attempts to solve this problem. 
Early research workers seem to have 
been too much engrossed with the 
problem of nature versus nurture as 
an explanation for seeming mental dif- 
ferences between children from Eng- 
lish-speaking and non-English-speak- 
ing homes, and too little with the 
language problem itself. Such differ- 
ences as prevail can just as easily be 
explained in terms of patent language 
handicaps, underprivileged home en- 


vironments, and the difficulty of mo- 
tivating schoolwork for young peo- 
ple who are often discriminated against 
in the communities in which they live. 

Although the work of Harold E. 
Palmer and Michael West in the field 
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of bilingualism is outstanding as re- 
gards the mechanics of writing begin- 
ning readers and of developing the 
oral-aural abilities, most of their work 
has not been specifically focused on 
the bilingual problem as it exists in 
the Southwestern States. The same 
observation holds for developments to 
date in the field of Basic English. 
Although a few school systems, such 
as San Jose, California, have gone far 
in solving this problem on a city- 
wide basis, the most significant con- 
tributions to education in the way of 
meeting the language and social needs 
of foreign-speaking children are still 
being made in isolated schools by a 
few creative teachers with keen in- 
sights, broad humanitarian apprecia- 
tions, and a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the social, economic, and edu- 
cational problems which confront 
nearly all children from non-English- 
speaking homes in their attempt to 
adjust their lives to the American 
plan. 
WaLTeER V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University, California 
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